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By Natasha Dodson 7 o poral : ne / : [| — By Cailin Jessup 


The Statewide University es — | In January, Gov. Jerry 
tee roe 3 oe aoe Q Brown signed the California 
Police Association is in ne- 


Se School Success and Opportu- 
Macha eg tae nity Act, requiring all public 


fie i | - schools to respect the identi- 
collective bargaining agree- oi | 7 p || ties of transgender and gender 
ment for 2014-15. ge ar . ‘ ees | CVariant students, and to allow 

The union, which repre- tee oa oe ‘ a them to use the facilities and 
sents all police officers across id : . : : : sports teams that align with 


the CSU, negotiates a new 
contract each fiscal year with 
the goal of better salaries and 
working environments for its 
officers. 

CSU Director of Public Af- 
fairs Mike Uhlenkamp said 
a tentative agreement. was 
discussed in January and the 
Board of Trustees agreed to 
ratify a resolution that in- 
cludes a 4.6 percent salary 
increase. 

“In the 12-13 (fiscal) year 
there were no _ changes,” 
Uhlenkamp said. “There was 
an existing agreement that 
both parties revisited (for 
2014-15 year) and it went 
into effect as of Jan. 1, 2014.” 

Jeff Solomon, Sacramento 
State corporal officer and 
president of SUPA, said the 
union lost a portion of its 
officers to other agencies in 
2005 and 2006 because of the 
pay. : 

“We got a small raise, 
which we are happy with,” 
Solomon said. 

With starting pay already 
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Expansion to the WELL is being discussed with a smaller scope then last semesters proposal. 


Additions to the Well and University Union are on the horizon 


By Craig Sanders 


After a majority of students 
opposed raising student fees 
by $250 last fall in a poll con- 
ducted by Union Well Inc., 
Sacramento State still plans an 
increase to expand the Univer- 


sity Union and Well. 


No exact numbers have 
been determined, but Leslie 
Davis, executive director of 
Union Well Inc., said the in- 
crease will be less than the 


Campus strict on 
plagiarism policy 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


With rigorous writing assign- 
ments designed to prepare them 
for the real world, Sacramento 
State students often sense the 
overwhelming pressure of need- 
ing both creative and supported 
thought. 

Whether by misunderstand- 
ing or last resort, many students, 
all aware of the basic concept of 
plagiarism, have committed the 
act. 

Last year, the Office of Stu- 
dent Conduct, which attends to a 
wide variation of approximately 
20 causes for conduct violations, 
had approximately 250 cases last 
year, most of which were viola- 
tions of cheating and plagiarism. 

Kristen Bryant, a 19-year-old 
communication studies major, 
said she thinks her peers have 
a perfect understanding of what 
constitutes as plagiarism. 

“It’s written on every syllabus 
and we go over it every semes- 


ter,” Bryant said. “It’s hard to 


not know what it means.” 
With’ that understanding, 
students do not take the conse- 


INSLDE 


COMMUNITY: Lisa Stanley 
changes her life with soccer. 


quences seriously and refuse 
to believe they will get caught, 
Bryant said. 

Because it is commonplace 
for college students to partake 
in the particular form of cheat- 
ing, Sac State faculty and ad- 
ministration have developed a 
strict and unsympathetic zero- 
tolerance for the act. 

Plagiarism, as defined by 
Sac State, is the use of distinc- 
tive ideas or works belonging 
to another person without pro- 
viding adequate acknowledge- 
ment of that person’s contri- 
bution. The act is punishable 
whether a student has copied 
from a published work or from 
another student. 

In an effort to provide a 
safe, fair and supportive learn- 
ing environment, the Office of 
Student Conduct at Sac State 
takes issues like cheating and 
plagiarism into its own hands. 

‘What the university is com- 
mitted to is providing each stu- 
dent with a fair academic pro- 
cess here, so when someone 
is cheating it’s changing the 
whole fair level playing field 
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original ‘$250 and they are work- 
ing to keep the pricing as low as 
possible to meet the growing de- 
mand of the campus community. 

“We learned a lot in the fall,” 
Davis said. “We listened and 
we are coming back by making 
modifications and bringing forth 
projects and components that the 
students said they wanted. the 
most.” 

Last semester, Union Well 
Inc. held about 27 open forums 
and emailed questionnaires to 
students in attendance to gauge 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


Channeling the change of 
seasons throughout the year 
with alluring alterations of col- 
or, Sacramento State has been 
recognized through its wealth 
of varying trees by the Arbor 
Day Foundation. 

The award was given to sev- 
en California State Universi- 
ties this year, and was achieved 
by meeting Tree Campus 
USA’s five requirements that 
includ a tree advisory commit- 
tee, a campus tree-care plan, 
dedicated annual expenditures 
for its campus tree program, 
an Arbor Day observance and 
the sponsorship of student ser- 
vice-learning projects. 

Robert Anchor, manager of 
Sac State’s grounds and land- 
scape, said the trees are a large 
priority for the university and 
so meeting the requirements 
was within capability. 

“When you think of Sac 
State you think of the trees 
quite a bit,” Anchor said. “The 
trees are just a major part of 
what makes this campus look 
the way it does. It’s kind of 
a heritage type thing. It does 
help keep the environment 
cooler which helps save en- 
ergy so it’s really a win-win as 


OPINION: First Amendment rights 
are discussed 


their support for a new event 
center and expansion of the 
Union and the Well. 

When a majority of the par- 
ticipating students said they did 
not support the fee increase, 
President Alexander Gonzalez 
declined the proposal and asked 
for a revised project that would 
cost less and fit better with what 
the students demanded. 

In response, Union WELL 
Inc. is working with Union and 
Well Staff, Facilities Services 
and the Harper Reta Group Ar- 


their gender identities. 


Though the law does not 


extend to the California 


State 


University system, Sacramen- 
to State has made efforts in 


recent years to become a 
gender inclusive campus 


more 


Representatives from the 


Multicultural, Women’s Re- 
source and Pride Centers have 


been collaborating with As- 
sociated Students Inc. Presi- 
dent Nielsen Gabriel and Vice 
President Erica Brown to find 


Expansion still possible === 


accommodating for non-bina- 


ry gender students. 


more 


One of the common issues 


for transgender students 


rooms. 


is not 


feeling safe using public rest- 


chitects to create an expansion “I’ve had a student confide 
with a smaller scope than the to me that one semester they 
one proposed last semester. had all classes on a side of 


That smaller scope will campus without a single 
eliminate the plans for a new pancy bathroom,” Chris 
event center as the focus will administrative support 
be on creating more space for dinator for the Pride C 


occu- 
Kent, 
coor- 
enter, 


students in two of the most said. “They were there all day 


popular buildings on campus. and had no safe place t 
“We are still looking to do the bathroom.” 

a small ballroom and we want A survey done by the 

to add dive additional meet- ticultural, Women’s Res 


O use 


Mul- 
ource 


ing rooms to the University and Pride Centers found 
Union,” Davis said. “We want there to be 12 gender neutral, 
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More than 3,500 trees provide shade to students on campus, in the Arboretum and the 


Alumni Grove. 


far as sustainability.” 

From oak to redwood trees, 
Sac State hovers around a little 
more than 3,000 in trees with 
more added on each year. Be- 
cause of the large number, the 
trees have commonly captured 
the attention of visitors, future 
students.and professionals. 

“It definitely adds on to the 
character of Sac State,” said 


presents cultural artwork 


communications studies major more have been added. 
Priscilla Silva. “I know when “As certain buildings 


came 


future students and. other people on board and growth happened 
come here they take in consider- 0M Campus, more and more trees 


. . 99 
ation the presence and environ- Were planted,” Anchor 


said. 


ment of the campus and the trees “Since I got here 10 years ago, 


add on to that.” I’d say a couple hundred 


Anchor said since the estab- 
lishment of the university in the 
1940s when a majority of the 
trees were planted, nearly 500 TREES, PAGE A2 


eas throughout the campus 


series with the University of Utah 


alone 


have been placed in various ar- 


> 


Sac State has over 300 dif- 
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New scholarship can cut middle-class tuition 


By Natalie Gray 


Beginning in the 2014-15 
academic year, the Middle 
Class Scholarship Act is a new 
financial aid award for Califor- 
nia State University and Uni- 
versity of California students 
with family incomes of up to 
$150,000. 

The scholarship, which also 
allows DREAM Act students 
to apply, will cut tuition at 
UC and CSUs by 40 percent 
for California families making 
under $100,000 a year, and 10 
percent for families making un- 
der $150,000. 

“Assemblyman (John) Perez 
fought for the Middle Class 
Scholarship to help those fami- 
lies that are otherwise ‘priced 


out’ of assistance for college,” 
said Anita Kermes, Sacramen- 
to State interim financial aid 
director. “The bill passed last 
year and we are in the first year 
of a three year phase in imple- 
mentation.” 

The new program is adminis- 
tered by the California Student 
Aid Commission and_ students 
are automatically considered 
once they complete a Federal 
Application for Federal Stu- 
dent Aid. 

The amount of money is de- 
termined after any federal Pell 
Grant, Cal Grant and institu- 
tional need-based grants. The 
final award amount will be 
based on the number of state- 
wide students eligible for the 
scholarship and the funding al- 
located by the state budget. 


“T think the change to include 
high-income families is fine for 
those that have more children 
attending college,” said Vanes- 
sa Enriquez, senior kinesiology 
major. “But for a high-income 
family with only one or two 
children to receive financial 
aid, especially when it’s most 
likely that they can more eas- 
ily afford the costs, is out of 
the question. Aid should go to 
those that actually need it.” 

February is Financial Aid 
Awareness month at Sac State, 
and the department strives to 
acquaint students with the vari- 
ous types of aid available, in- 
cluding grants and loans. 

The Pell Grant is a grant de- 
veloped by Congress and un- 
like a loan, it does not have 
to be repaid. The maximum 


amount will be $5,730 for fall 
2014. 

“This is an $85 increase over 
(the 2013-2014) award,” Ker- 
mes said. “The Pell Grant is 
based on need, and the amount 
you receive depends on the Es- 
timated Family Contribution 
calculated when filing the FAF- 
SA. It will provide additional 
funding to eligible students ev- 
erywhere; helping to reduce the 
cost of going to college.” 

The grant will also provide 
additional funding to eligible 
students everywhere, helping 
to reduce the cost of going to 
college. 

The IRS Data Retrieval Tool 
is a new option when filing for 
FAFSA created after the De- 
partment of Education and the 
IRS agreed to allow shared 


data between the two agencies 
for applicants’ convenience. 

“This is something the finan- 

cial aid community has asked 
for years, to streamline the 
process of verifying reported 
data,” Kermes said. “It is not 
only a benefit to the family, 
but also to the Aid Office as 
it streamlines our file review 
process and allows us to award 
students more expediently,” 
- Reported income can be 
verified with the IRS and ap- 
plicants will not be required to 
submit a copy of their tax re- 
turn transcript. 

While students are still en- 
couraged to file the FAFSA 
before the priority deadline of 
March 2, they can later go back 
to the application and use the 
IRS Data Retrieval Tool op- 


tion. 

“You can pull your income 
directly from the IRS,” Kermes 
said. “This is easy, and helps to 
streamline the entire process 
when that information is sent 
to the school.” 

According to the Better 
Business Bureau, most fami- 
lies need to offset tuition costs 
with grants or scholarships and 
financial aid is one resource 
available to students that can 
help with increasing college 
fees. 

“T have received aid since | 
started attending Sacramento 
State,” Enriquez said. “The 
extra aid I get for being in the 
foster system has kept me from 
having to find a job while I am 
still a student, which is a good 
thing.” 





TREES: Sac State’s maintenance team |Emergency provokes 


Continued, Ai 


cares for the 300 types 


ferent species of trees on cam- 
pus, and a majority of them are 
redwoods that match the “sandy 
loam soil’ by being close to the 
river, Anchor said. 

Along with the growth-advan- 
tageous environment the trees 
are set on, maintenance, annual 
expenditures and sponsorship 
of student service-learning proj- 
ects are also criteria established 
by the Arbor Day Foundation. 

“The foundation — suggest 
based on acreage, and by a 
campus of our size they would 
love to have a $50,000 budget 
for maintaining trees,” Anchor 
said. “We were pretty close to 
that last year. We spent about 
$39,000.” 

Anchor said the money that 
was spent last year was spent 
on the general upkeep of the 
trees as well as on a tree ser- 
vice, which has the training and 
equipment necessary to come to 
the campus, do trimming and 
take care of branches that are in 
danger of breaking and falling 
over walkways. 

Hiring the service to work on 
weekends and holidays to avoid 
interference with campus life is 
ideal, but occasionally the Sac 
State grounds crew will take 
care of issues that must be done 
right away, Anchor said. 

Along with the daily mainte- 
nance of the trees the campus 
partakes in an Arbor Day obser- 
vance on the last Friday of every 
April. 

As the director of the Uni- 
versity Arboretum, Mike Baad 
oversees the three-acre botani- 
cal garden devoted to trees and 
annually celebrates Arbor Day 


by adding a tree to the observa- 
tory, 

Baad said the trees, some 
from South America, included 
in the arboretum are mostly the 
types able to survive in a climate 
similar to Sacramento’s. 

“We have over 1,400 different 
trees of varying concentrations 
and I think many students have 
yet to visit,” Baad said, 

Anchor said along with add- 
ing a.tree to the arboretum, a tree 
will also be planted on campus. 

“Maybe we’ll have a student 
group get together and donate 
the time to help dig the hole 
and put the tree in place which 
we did-last year,” Anchor said. 
“We had a planting program and 
we planted 12 down in the west 
perimeter. We had a fraternity 
group get together for that.” 

Though the trees are a main 
priority for the university, en- 
dangerments toward their up- 
keeping do exist. 

Sac State, having avoided 
threats like the prevalent dis- 
eases affecting many Northern 
California elms, has been fortu- 
nate thus far, but Anchor said if 
the drought plaguing all aspects 
of natural life on the West Coast 
continues, he predicts a negative 
impact for the trees. 

Sacramento’s water limita- 
tions allows the university ap- 
proximately two days of water 
supply dedicated to the trees, 
which is hardly enough con- 
sidering the copious amount on 
campus. 

“These rains we’ve had re- 
cently helped a lot, (but) not as 
much as I wish it could have 
been,” Anchor said. “So far, no, 
it hasn’t affected the trees yet. 
But we’ll watch very closely 
and takes steps as necessary.” 
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SARAH Hines - STATE HORNET 


The trees in front of the Riverfront center are the perfect 
spot to hangout or catch up on homework. 





MISCONDUCT: University cracking down 
with zero-tolerance policy on plagiarism 


Continued, A1 


for everyone,” said Ardith Tre- 
genza, director of the Office of 
Student Conduct. “I don’t think 
students think of it that way - af- 
fecting other students who are 
really working hard to earn a 
grade.” 

Tregenza said the most com- 
mon violations are cheating and 
plagiarism. 

“I think the issue is a combi- 
nation of students not knowing 
what constitutes as plagiarism 
as well as a misunderstanding 
of the consequences,” Tregenza 
said. “A lot of the students I see 
for cheating and plagiarism are 
usually very nice people and 
they got in a bind time wise 
and they couldn’t keep up with 
everything so they decided to 
shortcut it.” 

The California State Uni- 
versity has a standard student’ 
disciplinary process, or code 
of conduct that is administered 
through Tregenza at Sac State. 
An investigation is conducted 
after receiving a complaint from 
either a faculty member or stu- 
dent. 


‘ + 


If there is evidence for a case, 
the office will send the student 
a call and letter to notify them 
they are under investigation and 
must set up an informal meet- 
ing. 

At the meeting, information is 
shared with the student to ensure 
compliance with the Students 
Rights and Responsibilities Act, 
which states students have a 
right to know what they are be- 
ing accused of. 

“This is their opportunity to 
provide me with any informa- 
tion the think is important or to 
respond to that,” Tregenza said. 
“Hopefully this informal meet- 


‘ing is an opportunity for the 


student and I to have an open 
and honest discussion about the 
incident.” 

Tregenza said students who 
plagiarize are either over- 
whelmed and unknowledgeable 
about the resources on campus, 
or willing to risk the conse- 
quences. 

“I really care about students 
and a lot of the time things can 
be very overwhelming to them,” 
Tregenza said. “I try to look at 
the student as big of a picture 


as possible not just this mistake 
they made, but I think students 
are pretty naive to think they 
wouldn’t get caught.” 

Resources on campus de- 
signed to help students that are 
struggling include the Coun- 
seling Department, Academic 
Advising and Writing Center, 
where encouraging, focused 
and non-judgmental one-to-one 
tutorials in reading and writing 
are provided, according to its 
website. 

After being put on probation 
with the university, Tregenza 
requires students who plagiarize 
to tour the Writing Center and 
requires them read a book called 
“Catch” and write a reflective 
paper. 

“I don’t want to give them a 
greater burden if they’re already 
struggling, but it makes them 
think about their choices and 
decisions and how really those 
define whether we think it does’ 
or not,” Tregenza:said. “I have 
to hold students accountable, 
but what they have learned from 
it and how they could be a better 
person are important.” 

Sac State faculty who also 


“ 


take plagiarism and cheating 
seriously are often times un- 
sympathetic towards the is- 
sue, and are able to administer 
a failing grade for an offense. 
Unlike usual circumstances, 
the grade remains on the tran- 
script even after a retaking of 
the course. 

Nancy Caselli, a communi- 
cations studies professor, said 
she is not understanding of stu- 
dents who plagiarize and does 
not think students are fully 
aware of the student code of 
conduct because of the com- 
mon occurrences in her class- 
room. 

It has become easier than 
ever for students to get ahold 
of other peoples work because 
of technology, Caselli said. 

“T have seen increased temp- 
tation to plagiarize or cheat be- 
cause of technology,” Caselli 
said. “They have a computer in 
their hand (and) it is so tempt- 


ing to pull information up on it. 


Usually it is because they have 
procrastinated and are then 
forced to cheat in order to get 
the assignment done or to do 
well on the exam.” 


¢ 


By Craig Sanders 


After unmarked campus 
streets were seen as harmful 
to student safety, Sacramen- 
to State spent two years and 
approximately $37,000 to 
rename and install 26 street 
signs. 

The origin of the project 
started when Kirtland Stout, 
director of Risk Manage- 
ment and Continuity Plan- 
ning, noticed the street signs 
in and around Sac State 
had many oddities, includ- 
ing streets without names, 
streets with duplicate names 
and streets that only had un- 
official names. 

Although Stout said he 
was unhappy with that dis- 
covery, he was willing to put 
up with the quirky design 
until an event in 2011 drasti- 
cally shifted his view. 

Walking near Capistrano 
Hall and Parking Structure 
I, Stout saw two fire trucks 
get lost while responding to 
an emergency on campus be- 
cause there were no adequate 
street signs to help label their 
location. 

“We can put up with weird 
quirky stuff but when it 
comes to life or death, you 
ought to have things a little 
more tightened down,” Stout 
said. 

After researching all the 
street issues, Stout presented 
his findings to Vice President 
and Chief Financial Officer 
Mike Lee who then green 
lighted a 12-person commit- 
tee comprised of representa- 
tives from Facilities Servic- 
es, University Transportation 
and Parking Services, Public 
Affairs, Student Affairs and 
faculty to oversee the proj- 
ect. ' 

Over the next two years, 
the committee met approxi- 
mately 10 times to conduct 
research, designate new 


campus street signs 


street names and ensure com- 
pliance with California law, 
which included approval from 
the Board of Trustees. 

Victor Takahashi, director of 
Facilities Planning and Con- 
struction Services, said the 
newly labeled streets will also 
provide easier navigation for 
students. 

“TI know it is a big campus 
and it is intimidating,” Taka- 
hashi said. “We are just mak- 
ing small steps to make it easi- 
er to get around.” 

Kiawna Brewster, a senior 
English major, said she no- 
ticed the new signs during the 
first week of spring semester 
and supports the project even 
though it was more expensive 
than she expected. 

“Obviously money is tight,” 
Brewster said. “Classes and 
teachers are getting dropped 
all the time.” 

Takahashi said the process 
of getting the new streets ap- 
proved for navigational media 
programs like Google Maps 
prolonged the completion of 
the project. The actual names 
of the streets were another is- 
sue as the committee wanted to 
base the names around a cam- 
pus theme. 

“We thought of river themes 
and academic themes,” Taka- 
hashi said. “We decided on 
tree names because we are the 
tree campus. It’s kind of what 
we are known for.” 

Stout was unhappy with the 
tree theme and how small the 
signs turned out, but was still 
content with every street being 
labeled for the first time in Sac 
State’s history. 

“It was high-time to do it,” 
Stout said. “To have this big 
of an institution right in the 
middle of town with a whole 
bunch of unnamed _ streets, 
places you can’t Google Map 
to and no individual addresses, 
it is not professional. It is just 
not acceptable.” 





Omar VILLALPANDO - STATE HORNET 


Trees are still the theme on campus but Sacramento State 
has a sign on every street for the first time in its history. 
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Affirmative action, programs reconsidered 


By Ilian Cervantes 


California voters will recon- 
sider affirmative action pro- 
grams in higher education on 
the November ballot after a pro- 
posed amendment passed the 
Senate last month. 

Approved by 54.6 percent of 
California voters in 1996, Prop- 
osition 209 is an amendment to 
California’s Constitution that 
prohibits affirmative action 
in government hiring, public 
school admissions and pub- 
lic contracting by prohibiting 
special treatment to individuals 
on the basis of race, sex, color, 
ethnicity or nationality. 

The proposed amendment 
will allow race and ethnicity to 
be considered in higher educa- 
tion admissions. 

“Research shows that since 
the passage of (Proposition) 
209, historically underrepre- 
sented students have expe- 
rienced dramatic declines in 
enrollment within the (Univer- 
sity of California) system,” said 
ethnic studies professor Elvia 
Ramirez. 

Sociology professor Manuel 
Barajas has been part of many 
groups at Sacramento State that 
advocate equity and diversity 
amongst faculty and students. 
To bring awareness to the high- 
er education crisis in California, 
Barajas gave a faculty presenta- 
tion in 2011 titled “Challenging 
Borders to Higher Education in 
California.” 

“Diversity is part of the state’s 
wealth,” Barajas said. “It offers 
an exciting innovative environ- 
ment that reflects and integrates 
world experiences, and posi- 
tions the state in a strategic and 
influential position.” 

Sac State does not use di- 


a 


GENDER: 
Safe Zone 


Continued, A1 


single public occupancy bath- 
rooms available to the campus. 
The eight restrooms in Student 
Health and Counseling are all 
single occupancy for the use of 
students and staff — five of them 
being gender neutral. 

Other issues have to do with 
the way. gender variant students 
are identified in the university 
systems. 

“Most of the paperwork for 
classes and such don’t have 
boxes for preferred names,” 
Trevor Garcia-Neely, a student 
assistant at the Pride Center, 
said. 

He said with only legal given 
names available for professors 
to see on their class rosters, 
transgender students may be put 
into the position of having to 
out themselves. 

Lynn Hanna, chair of the 
Committee on Diversity and 
Equality, said there are no for- 
mal campus policies specific 
to transgender students, but the 
committee has a “long history 


of reviewing and recommend- 
4 











versity in admission decisions, 
said Director of Admissions and 
Outreach Emiliano Diaz. 

To promote diversity on cam- 
pus, the university partners with 
programs like Sacramento Path- 
ways to Success that focus on 
public school outreach to create 
awareness of higher education 
opportunities. 

Freshman child development 
major Lien Lui said college 
admission based on ethnicity 
might help some individuals, 
but it is not fair to those that 
meet the grade qualifications. 

“T would have liked to get into 
Long Beach or San Jose State, 
but I didn’t have the grades and 
I think that is fine,” Lui said. “I 
don’t want them to accept me 
just because I am Asian.” 

Although race and ethnic- 
ity do not play a role in student 
admissions, it does in access to 
higher education and the job 
market, sociology professor 
Paul Burke said. 


ing campus policies at the re- 
quest of various campus enti- 
és.” 

The Pride Center makes re- 
sources available to transgender 


. and other lesbian, gay, bisexual, 


queer, questioning, intersexual, 
agender and asexual students 
and also provides Safe Zone 
training to various campus 
groups and organizations, in- 
cluding housing staff. 

“Safe Zone training is not 
mandatory, however we do in- 
clude the Multicultural Center, 
Women’s Resource and Pride 
Centers into our social justice 
(Resident Advisers) training 
schedule, thus many of the core 
components of the Safe Zone 
training are covered,” Michael 
Speros, associate vice president 
for Campus Life, said. 

As for housing accommoda- 
tions, there are no gender neu- 
tral dorm rooms, but Draper and 
Sutter halls do have some single 
occupancy restrooms. 

“We do work with students 
who identify as transgender if 
they contact us in order to find 
housing accommodations that 
are acceptable,” Speros said. 
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According to a 2008 Califor- 
nia educational trend study, 13 
percent of Latinos have a bach- 
elor or higher degree, compared 
to 20 percent African Ameri- 
cans, 53 percent Asian Ameri- 
cans and 30 percent European 
Americans. 

Cultural anthropology fresh- 
man Jasmine Taylor said she is 
lucky to have gone to a private 
school that prepared her for col- 
lege. 

“Our public schools are hor- 
rible,” Taylor said. “It is mostly 
minorities. Those people, they 
really don’t have a chance.” 

According to the 2012 Cali- 
fornia Budget Project, public 
school funding between 2007 
and 2010 has been cut by $7 bil- 
lion, causing reduced services 
to students including summer 
and after school programs and 
shortened school years. 

Additionally, budget cuts 
have nudged students into 
crowded classrooms because 





However, there are some 
steps being taken to provide 
more safe spaces and accom- 
modation for gender variant 
students at Sac State. 

Kent said when the Well was 
being built, the developers did 
take into account gender inclu- 
sive spaces, including private 
bathrooms, showers and chang- 
ing spaces, but also said there 
needs to be more. 

Other students feel progress 
toward gender inclusiveness on 
campus has been slow. 

“Overall, there are just not 
enough services here on cam- 
pus, but there are some that 
could be adapted,” Garcia- 
Neeley said. “There are good 
steps being taken, but there is 
no structure.” 

Since the CSU system does 
not offer medical services spe- 
cific to the needs of transgen- 
der and gender variant people, 
the Pride Center works with 
the Sacramento Gender Health 
Center, a non-profit organiza- 
tion that provides counseling 
and therapy services to the 
transgender community in the 
Sacramento region. 
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of a 32,000 teacher workforce 
drop between 2007 to 2008 
and 2010 to 2011. 

Looking at education fund- 
ing reductions in the past 10 
years and the increase of col- 
lege tuition fees, attaining 
higher education in California 
has become a challenge, pri- 
marily to minority groups who 
benefit from programs that are 
being cut. 

The solution to California’s 
higher education crisis is com- 
plex, and although affirma- 
tive action programs will not 
completely resolve the crisis, 
it has been a proposed starting 
point according to numerous 
reports. 

“(The amendment) long 
overdue, and | think it will 
pass,” Burke said. “California 
has changed a lot in 20 years. 
We are a more progressive 
state and we are more diverse 
demographically. I think the 
time is right.” 
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Pride Center provides resources, 
training to campus organizations 


According to the Transgen- 
der Resource Guide, all staff 
members at Student Health 
Services are trained to treat 
transgender and gender -vari- 
ant students for basic health 
care. 

The University of California 
system is the only California 
university system to provide 
medical coverage for gender 
transition-related health care, 
according to the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

While Student Health Ser- 
vices does not offer prescribed 
hormone therapy, outside pre- 
scriptions may be filled at the 
on-campus pharmacy for re- 
duced rates. 

“It would be great for this 
law to lead to K-12 teachers 
being required to take training 
on gender variance and safe 
zoning so that other students 
become educated about this 
law, and avoid the misunder- 
standings about the law that 
the news coverage focused 
on,” Garcia-Neeley said. “I 
hopefully think that (the new 
law) will have a trickle effect 
on the university system.” 
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WELL: Expansion to 
add space for locker 
rooms, fitness and 
athletic facilities 
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to add 250 to 500 to the food 
service seating and 250 to 500 
in casual seating.” 

Other goals include moving 
Peak Adventures back to its 
original location in the Union 
and then renovating that struc- 
ture as a two-story component. 

Union Well Inc. Board of Di- 
rectors Chair Caleb Fountain 
said there is a strong demand 
for the additional space they 
are proposing. 

“The ballroom is_ pretty 
much booked all semester,” 
Fountain said. “The rooms in 
the Union are used tremen- 
dously. When you are walking 
around the Union, you can see 
students sitting on floor.” 

For the Well, the board is 
seeking additional space for fit- 
ness, locker rooms, health and 
counseling and athletic courts. 

Chiara Bellisario, a senior 
majoring in recreational ad- 
ministration and president of 
the Ski and Snowboard Club, 
said she supported the expan- 
sion because there are never 
any lockers available when she 
goes to the Well, but also un- 
derstands why others would be 
against it. 

“The cost is a big thing,” 
Bellisario said. “We are all 
struggling college students be- 
cause we keep getting fees for 
things we don’t use.” 

Junior music major Nick 
Micheels said the university 
is neglecting more important 
issues it can focus on such as 
outdated classrooms and poor- 
ly structured recital rooms. 

Micheels sees how not hay- 
ing enough space in the Union 
can be annoying to,some peo- 
ple, but said there are plenty 
of places to eat at outside the 
building. 

“T understand it can be frus- 
trating,” Micheels said. “But 
look at the reason that we are 
here. To be comfortable during 
lunchtime? For the money we 


spent we should be getting the , 


most of our education.” 
Fountain said he has heard 
the argument for spending 
money on education versus 
money on recreation many 


times before and wants students 
to understand there are two dif- 
ferent pots of money, which 
makes it impossible for them 
to focus their funding on class- 
rooms and teachers. 

Only money coming from the 
state can go to academics while 
the student fees are designed 
for specific services such as the 
Union and Well which cannot 
be used for anything else. 

If students have memorable 
experiences on campus then it 
will improve and motivate them 
academically on campus, Foun- 
tain said. 

“Academics is most impor- 
tant,” Fountain said. “But all 
these other things that come out 
of social experiences like dis- 
covering how one defines them- 
selves as an individual can be 
just as valuable.” 

Megan Sammons, a_ pre- 
nursing senior, agrees with the 
expansion plans because she has 
experienced the Union getting 
really crowded. 

“Being in a sorority, it is re- 
ally hard to get room,” Sam- 
mons said. “We end up getting 
squished and it is a struggle to 
get in.” 

Once the costs of the project 
are finalized, Union Well Inc. 
plans to poll the students once 
more to see if this proposal is 
met with their approval. Finding 
a way to improve the amount of 
student participation in the new 
surveys is a main focus. 

“We are going to try to do 
more classroom presentations if 
we can and also try to do some- 
thing a little more electroni- 
cally,” Davis said.*“‘We are still 
in the planning stages of that 
process.” 

Davis estimated only 1,200 
students participated in the in- 
formational meetings last se- 
mester and only about a quarter 
of that number actually took the 
time to fill out a survey. 

Fountain said he does not 
know why the Board of Direc- 
tors did not send out a mass 
email. 

“I suggested it,’ Fountain 
said. “But a lot of things were 
going on and we did not have a 
whole lot of time. It will defi- 
nitely look a lot different this 
semester.” 
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SUPA: Iwasa said 


‘new budget will be 


talked about in May 
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20 percent lower than other 
agencies, Solomon is con- 
cerned about retention with 
no salary increases. 

“(SUPA) has no-step in- 
creases,” Solomon - said. 
“‘We’re the only law enforce- 
ment in the state whose pay 
stays the same.” 

Police Chief Mark Iwasa 
said he agreed there is no 
retention and explained how 
the union is looking into 
settled salary agreements. 
Although there have been of- 
ficers who left the CSU sys- 
tem for higher paying jobs, 
none of them were from the 
Sac State campus. 

With safety a priority, Sol- 
omon said when the union 
loses officers, it has to hire 
new people to train and it 
takes a long time to fill posi- 
tions with qualified officers. 

“Tt is natural to go where 
there is higher pay,” Solo- 
mon said. "What we don’t 
want is leftovers.” 

SUPA is looking to make 
up some ground with modi- 
fications to its employed and 
provide good working condi- 
tions 

“A new (budget) will be 


talked about in May,” Iwasa 
said. “We currently have 70 
community service officers 
funded under the budget and 
(some) on duty 24 hours a day 
with a low crime and arrest 
rate.” 

Uhlenkamp said the work 
SUPA does is important to 
both students and faculty be- 
cause of its concern for safety. 

Mechanical engineering 
major Angelique Alston said 
she feels safe around campus 
but has a concern. 

“TI would like to see more 
security walking around cam- 
pus,” Alston said. “We need 
more lights at night as well.” 

Alston said the. her concern 
of less officers on duty is be- 
cause she hardly sees them 


anyway. 
Pre-nursing major Arielle 
Pascua expressed concern 


about the possibility of having 
less security on campus. 
“Having police presence is 
important because everyone 
would feel safer with more en- 
forcement and people would 
be on campus more,” Pascua 
said. “(Lack of campus secu- 
rity) would affect the response 
time if something were to hap- 
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Lisa Stanley went from being homeless and addicted to drugs to working at Sacramento State with the help of a local 





soccer team, the Sacramento Lady Salamanders. 


Lisa Stanley reaches her goals 


Sacramento State student overcomes drug addiction, 
homelessness to achieve high marks, travel the world 


By Jordan Griffin 


On a plane trip to Paris in 
2011 to play soccer, Sacramen- 
to State accounting major Lisa 
Stanley had time to reflect on 
how far she had come. 


Only a few years earlier, Stan- 
ley was homeless and commit- 
ting crimes to get money for her 
drug habit. 

“IT was drinking and smok- 
ing weed at 13, and I was doing 
meth by 14,” Stanley said. “But 


I didn’t feel bad because I was 
working by 15. I guess I was a 
functioning addict.” 

She said she does not make 


-excuses for her addiction, but 


admits her environment did not 
prohibit it either. 
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Stanley grew up in Sacramen- 
to and said she lived in a loving 
home with few boundaries that 
allowed her to easily get in- 
volved in drugs at an early age. 

At 14, she got involved in an 
abusive relationship that lasted 


COMMUNITY 


11 years. By the time Stanley 
was 24, she had five children. 
With her addiction and her 
partner being in-and-out of jail, 
taking care of her kids proved to 
be difficult. In 2004, she gave 
up custody of her children to her 








PHOTO COURTESY OF Lisa STANLEY 
parents. 
“TI wanted to get sober for my 


kids,” Stanley said. “I was deter- 
mined to be a good example to 
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Gonzalez speaks to progressive church | Black History Month 
honored on campus 


By Daisy Aguilar 


As part of the California State 
University African-American 
initiative to increase enrollment 
and graduation rates, Sacramento 
State President Alexander Gon- 
zalez spoke at Antioch Progres- 
sive Church in Sacramento on 
Sunday for the ninth annual Su- 
per Sunday. 

Held on Sundays throughout 
February, Super Sunday is a CSU 
program where all 23 campus 
leaders speak at various churches 
throughout the state to offer col- 
lege preparation resources to Af- 
rican-American families. 

“My message this morning is 
about opportunity,” Gonzalez 
said during the event. “I want ev- 
eryone to know that a college de- 
gree is still within reach and that 
we at Sacramento State are here 
to help you achieve that dream.” 

Super Sunday started in 2005, 
when Chancellor Charles B. Reed 
and Bishop Charles E. Blake or- 
ganized community leaders to ed- 
ucate African-American families 
on the importance and benefits on 
having a college degree. 

According to the California 
Department of Education news 
release, in the 2012 school year, 
65.7 percent of African-Ameri- 
can students graduated with their 
class, a 2.9 percent increase from 
the year before. However, de- 
spite the 3 percent jump, African- 
Americans are still about 13 per- 
centage points below average. . 

With one of the lowest high 
school graduation rates in the 
state, African-Americans con- 
tinue to be low in numbers at the 
CSU system. 

According to the Office of 
Institutional Research, African- 
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Sacramento State President Alexander Gonzalez, speaks to the congregation of Antioch 
Progressive Church in Sacramento on Sunday. | 


Americans only make up 6 per- 
cent of the student population at 
Sac State for fall 2013. 

CSU’s report on enrollment 
by ethnic groups shows that only 
4.8 percent of African-American 
students are represented system 
wide. 

“We believe it is not enough 
to just get into college, it’s about 
graduating and earning a college 
degree,” Gonzalez said. 

Super Sunday is a call for stu- 
dents as early as middle school 
to challenge them in order to pre- 
pare them for college. 

Church goer Yvonne Johnson 
was excited to see Gonzalez make 
an appearance. 

“T think it is a good thing he is 
taking the time to come talk to our 


youth,” Johnson said. “Hopefully, 
he is able to inspire them to con- 
tinue onto a higher education.” 

Resources such as admissions, 
Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram and financial aid were pres- 
ent to speak with parents and stu- 
dents on the steps they needed to 
follow to attend Sac State or any 
other university. 

Director of admissions Emil- 
iano Diaz, said he was there in 
support of the initiative. 

“We are hoping to do a parent 
program here to teach parents on 
what they should be aware of in 
order to help their children go to 
college,” Diaz said. “And then, 
we will have [parents] visit Sac 
State.” 

Church goer Shelia Massey 


said she was interested in ob- 
taining information at the re- 
source tables for her grand- 
daughter. 

“My granddaughter is cur- 
rently a senior at Burbank Lu- 
ther High school with a high 
GPA, and she wants to go to 
Sac State for the criminal jus- 
tice program,” Massey said. 

Gonzalez also invited middle 
school students and their par- 
ents to attend College Making 
it Happen, a college preparation 
workshop to be held in March. 

“There’s no reason, not here 
in Sacramento, for your student 
Or someone you know, or want 
to attend college or the univer- 
sity, you can do it,” Gonzalez 
said. 


— 


By Justyce Mirjanovic 


Every year, Sacramento State 
celebrates Black History Month 
in an effort to educate students 
about the importance of black 
history, and all that African- 
Americans have accomplished. 

”TAs students] become aware 
of the various cultural events 
that happen on campus, (they 
will) attend them,” said Unique 
program advisor Ajamu Lamum- 
ba. “Open your minds because 
college is a time for exploration 
and a time for getting out of your 
comfort zone.” 

UNIQUE, the Multicultural 
Center and the Pride Center are 
a few organizations Sac State of- 
fers to help students get involved 
with school and celebrate events 
such as Black History Month. 

For the month of February, 
these organizations are hosting 
events like movie screenings, 
lectures and discussions in hopes 
students will attend for an op- 
portunity to learn. | 

On Feb. 20, “The Butler,” a 
movie about the life of a man 
who served eight presidents, 
will be playing in the University 
Union Ballroom. 

On that same day, there will 
be a lecture in honor of Carter G. 
Woodson, founder of Black His- 
tory Week, which is now known 
as Black History Month in the 
University Union Orchard room. 

“Our purpose is to bring in en- 
tertainment for the students, but 
try to make it [an] educational 
entertainment,’ Lamumba said. 

Artist Milton Bowens’ art ex- 
hibit “The Mis-Education of the 


Post Black Negro,” will be in the 
University Union Gallery through 
Feb. 27. The exhibit features a 
collection of original paintings 
that incorporate stereotypes, Civil 
Rights, Black Power icons and 
hip-hop songs. Vintage American 
Slave Era documents and maga- 
zine articles will also be featured. 

Gallery attendantee Alyssa 
Alcantara, said she believes it is 
important for to learn about Black 
history. 

“We grew up learning about the 
white side of history and in our 
history books that’s all there is,” 
Alcantara said. 

Alcantara said as a Filipino 
woman, she thinks it is impor- 
tant to learn about the other sides 
of history that is often filtered 
through history books. 

The Multicultural Center will 
be hosting “Distant Cousins,” a 
two part discussion on African- 
American history. The first dis- 
cussion will take place on Feb. 19 
and the second part Feb. 26 at 11 
a.m 

Sociology graduate student 
Kevin Easley, an active member 
of the Multicultural Center, said 
the title of this discussion is “Dis- 
tant Cousins” because people are 
all still related and trying to bridge 
together. 

“Black history is American his- 
tory,’ Easley said. 

To end Black History Month, 
from Feb. 27th through March 9, 
there will be various performanc- 
es to celebrate the Black Art of 
Dance in Solano Hall. 

For this event tickets can be 
purchased at the Hornet ticket of- 
fice, which is located in the Ath- 
letic Center. 
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Sac Town Hopper offers safe way for students to drink responsibly 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Two sisters created a way for 
Sacramento State students to go 
out drinking without having to 
worry about driving under the 
influence. 

The Sac Town Hopper was 
founded in March 2012 by Sac 
State alumna Lisa Allen and her 
sister Laura Allen. 

Lisa Allen said she was al- 
ways the designated driver 
when she went out while attend- 
ing Sac State because she did 
not know if others would com- 
mit themselves to not drinking. 

“My sister and I wanted an 
easier way for students to get 
to downtown safely,” Lisa Al- 


len said. “That way, everyone 
would have fun and partici- 
pate.” 

The price for the Sac Town 
Hopper is $10 and offers free 
entrance to bars, clubs and dis- 
counts on drinks. 


“The Sac Town Hopper has 


been such a great experience 
and my best college memories 
have been made here,” said 
alumna Christina Velasquez. 
“This is the funnest and not to 
mention, the safest way to party 
with friends.” 

The hopper picks up stu- 
dents on Fridays and Saturdays 
at three locations around Sac 
State. Two stops are on La Riv- 
iera Drive and another in front 
of The Element apartment com- 


plex on 4th Avenue. The first 
pick up time is at 9 p.m. and 
stops at different bars every 15 
minutes until 1:45 a.m. 
California Highway Patrol 


Officer, Michael Bradley, said 


the Sac Town Hopper is a great 
program. 

“Students who utilize [the 
Sac Town Hopper] make a sig- 
nificant impact on how many 
impaired drivers there are on 
the road,” Bradley said. “Based 
on my experience as a CHP of- 
ficer, many DUI arrests are of 
college age students between 21 
and 25 years old.” 

According to the California 
DUI Lawyers Association, more 
than 240 DUIs were reported in 
Sacramento County this year. 


Communications major Katie 
Morataya, said she lost her so- 
rority sister, Rosa Estrada, two 
years ago to a drinking related 
car-accident. 

Estrada’s boyfriend was driv- 
ing after having a couple of 
drinks at a party. Her boyfriend 
exited the freeway speeding 
and crashed into a tree. Estrada 
then flew out of the window and 
passed away. Her boyfriend was 
convicted of manslaughter. 


“It’s a blessing to have pro- . 


grams like Sac Town Hopper,” 
Morataya said. “Students are 
not only risking their lives when 
they are drinking and driving, 
but others as well.” 

To honor Morataya’s sorority 
sister, Lambda Sigma Gamma 


created a drinking and driving 
awareness week in February. 

This year the drinking and 
driving awareness week took 
place Feb. 10-14. Guest speak- 
ers were invited such as Moth- 
ers Against Drunk Driving and 
CHP officers to tell students 
about the dangers of drinking 
and to share stories of those 
who have been in drinking re- 
lated car-accidents. 

According to the Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving website, 
in 2012, someone was killed ev- 
ery 51 minutes in a drunk driv- 
ing car accident. 

Sociology major Jafahri Oler, 
said he rides the Sac Town Hop- 
per as often as once a week. He 
said the hopper has a very safe 


and friendly environment. 

“It is definitely preventing 
students from receiving DUIs,” 
Oler said. “I’d rather take the 
hopper then go downtown with 
someone I know is going to 
drink. And that way everyone 
can [drink] to the max.” 

Speech Pathology major Dar- 
line Ochoa said the Sac Town 
Hopper is not only helping wal- 
lets it is saving lives. 

“$10 is not a lot. If you think 
about it, that is about how much 
you pay to enter a club, so it 
is basically free,’ Ochoa said. 
“You do not want to be the one 
who says, ‘I killed someone’ or 
‘I damaged my record because 
I decided to drink and drive.”” 





SPOTLIGHT: Stanley credits soccer for giving her confidence 
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my children and turn my life around.” 

By this time, Stanley was homeless and felt 
signing over custody was her best option. She 
said it is still one of the hardest things she ever 
had to do. 

In 2009, Stanley said she wanted to start a new 
life and moved into transitional housing at the 
Mather Community Campus in Sacramento. 

“We made vision boards with 30, 60 and 90- 
day goals,” Stanley said. “I can’t say I would 
have been where I am without setting the small 
goals.” 

Stanley said she was focused and determined to 
stay clean and sober, but everyday was a struggle. 
While living in transitional housing, she met Tif- 
fany Fraser and Lisa Wrightsman, co-directors 
and coaches for a street soccer team, the Sacra- 
mento Lady Salamanders. 

Wrightsman, played for the Sac State women’s 
soccer team from 1999-2000 and finished her 
second all-time in goals scored. She said if it had 
not been for soccer, she probably would not have 
graduated. | 

“TI can break down any life skill into soccer,” 
Wrightsman said. “I wanted to help develop those 
skills through soccer in a space without judg- 
ment.” 

Stanley said her children’s joy when playing 
soccer sparked her interest in the game. Wrights- 
man inspired Stanley to join the Lady Salaman- 
ders. 


Although she still did not have custody of her 
children, Stanley was able to bond with them 
through the soccer. 

“It was seeing my daughter playing and mak- 
ing moves on the field that made me want to get 
involved, “ Stanley said. “ I was on [Lady Sala- 
manders’] first team. My five kids all went with 
me to practice.” 

Stanley said the structure of the game helped 
build more confidence and a sense of purpose. 

In 2010, Stanley was granted custody of her 
children and by the next year, she had a new 
house. One year later, she was selected to play on 
the U.S. National women’s team and participate 
in the Homeless World Cup in Paris. 

“T work hard to be a good role model to my kids 
so they won’t go down the same path,” Stanley 
said. “That’s why I went back to school, to lead 
by example.” 

Before Sac State, Stanley transferred from 
Folsom Lake Community College, where she be- 
came a member of the Phi Theta Kappa Honor 
Society fraternity. : 

Stanley became the first person in her family 
to graduate college when she earned her an as- 
sociates degree in business. Now in her second 
semester at Sac State, she has maintained straight 
A’s. 

“I always knew I was smart,“ Stanley said. 
“But now I am doing what I should have been 
doing a long time ago.” 

Stanley said every day is still a struggle, but her 
kids are her inspiration to stay strong, along with 
the women she is influencing on the street soccer 
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Lisa Stanley works in the Students with Disabilities office on Thursday. 


team. Stanley is now an assistant coach for the 
team and said it is like a second family. 

Now Stanley has been an inspiration to more 
than just her children. One of the women she has 
inspired on the team is Angelina Lowney who is 
also a single mother of five children who shares a 


very similar past to Stanley’s. 

“She has shown me anything is possible,” 
Lowney said. “Your dreams can come true with 
lots of hard work and dedication. Never give up 
on yourself or what you believe.” 
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Newman Catholic Community 
at Sacramento State 
THE MOST WELCOMING COMMUNITY YOU 
— ~=WILL EVER ENCOUNTER 


Sunday Mass Times: 9:00am, 10:30am, and 7:30pm (Student Mass 
| followed by dessert social ) 


a Wednesday College Night: 6:30pm ~ Mass, dinner, and an activity. 
5900 Newman Court Sacramento, CA, 95819 
Set 916.454.4188 
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Praphaterian Church 
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First Amendment left hanging 


President Gonzalez must support Sac 


OPINION 


State students’ freedom of speech 


Confusion and discomfort remain 
on how society intends to blur racial 
and ethnic diversities, when a long- 
standing effort was committed to’ 
separate and keep groups apart. 

This is why graduating senior 
Christina Edwards’ display of 
reverse-racism last December was 
‘ both compelling and insightful. 

Edwards, an art student who 
received clearance from her de- 
partment and Facilities Services to 
create the exhibit, coordinated for 
two white male students to be sus- 
pended from a tree “with ropes and 
harnesses (that) remained visual at 
all times to ensure the safety of the 
volunteers.” 

Edwards intended to capture a 
live version of her opinion on the 
lack of racial and social equality, 


even in today’s world, and hoped to 
initiate compassion and empathy for 
the issue. 

Instead, the university condemned 
the act. 

President Alexander Gonzalez 
sent a memorandum to the campus 
community, stating the university 
did not approve of the display and 
will work with appropriate stake- 
holders to address the multiple 
issues raised by the incident, includ- 
ing race, freedom of speech and 
artistic expression. 

Under the First Amendment, free 
speech allows someone to com- 
municate their ideas and opinions 
openly with the limitations of libel, 
slander, obscenity and ethnic hatred. 
Edwards’ exhibit did not present any 
of that. 


EDITORIAL 


Rather than take the opportu- 
nity to at least acknowledge the 
significance of African-American 
mistreatment across history, 
Gonzalez tailored his cautious re- 
sponse into political rhetoric. The 

display raises awareness to several 
important issues, including cultural 
sensitivity, but it is also intelligent 

and creative in its approach. 

White supremacy, especially 
during the 19th century, dominated 
United States history and remains a 
significant aspect in today’s conver- 
sations on equality, opportunity and 
injustice. 

Edwards was simply bringing’ 
awareness to a social issue, which 
she felt has not changed enough 
despite advances in local, state and 
federal law. It remains a problem 
and struggle in the lives of African- 
Americans and she aimed to draw 
compassion from other races. 

Edwards wanted white students to 
identify with their race, to both tear 
















down the walls surround- 
ing racial tension and blur 
the lines between racial 
identity. 

While Gonzalez said he 
encourages thoughtful dis- 
cussions on race and artistic 
expression, the visual act 
of Caucasian lynching 
is inherently more 
powerful than 
actual words. No 
one can revisit 
the past and 
fully under- 
stand the 
struggles 
of African- 
Americans, 
and no one 
can step in an- 
other person’s 
shoes and sense 
their strife. 


Ill, uninsured students must find ways to 


By Natalie Gray 


There is an array of things that can stress out 
thé typical college student — working full-time, 
homework and massive amounts of reading, 
family and relationship problems and more. But 
one thing many people do not think of regarding 
things that stress us out, is dealing with medical 
issues while trying to earn a degree. 

In the almost five years I’ve been attending 
Sacramento State, | have had pneumonia seven 
times and was diagnosed with Fibromyalgia. 
Two things that, when paired together, make 
attending school extremely difficult. 

“IT have cystic fibrosis, a disease I was born 
with,” said senior accounting major Chelsa 
Aboud. “The disadvantages to missing class 
while I’m in the hospital or absent for medical 
appointments are that I’m missing out on les- 
sons being taught and getting behind on assign- 
ments.” 

Aboud attended Sac State for majority of her 
schooling, but recently transferred last fall to 
Simpson College to cut costs and receive help 
from her parents. 

“Living with this disease has made me man- 
age my time to where I am able to schedule 
hospitalizations around school breaks or long 
weekends,” Aboud said. “Also, you learn to 
manage time very well and stay ahead so you 
don’t get so far behind on days you may be sick 
or have doctors appointments,”’. 

Dealing with an illness or disease while at- 
tending school is more than a lot of students will 


Abercrombie 


& Bitch(ing) 


Latest ‘Biggest Loser’ 
winner causes accusations 
of having eating disorder 


By Kelly Abercrombie 


With the dawning of the new 
year, weight loss is almost al- 
ways the number one resolution 
on people’s list. The purpose for 
weight loss is to encapsulate a 
healthy lifestyle, not-become an 
emaciated stick figure. 

Local TV stations use reality 
shows to connect with viewers. 
“The Biggest Loser” is a popular 








ever deal with, 

but it is still the reality for some. Next to actu- 
ally living with these on-going ailments, there is 
the aspect of how to pay for it all. 

Doctor appointments, hospital visits, ambu- 
lance rides, medication and treatment are things 
that add up rapidly. According to a new study by 
The American Journal of Medicine, more than 
60 percent of people who go bankrupt are doing 
so because of medical bills. 

As we all know, insurance doesn’t always 
cover all costs and certainly not everyone has 
health insurance. 

After spending three hours in the emergency 
room for a concussion, criminal justice major 
J.J. Martinez was left with a big headache and a 
$3,000 hospital bill. 

‘Tl am disappointed and feel for us as students 
who aren’t covered by insurance,” Martinez 
said. “I tried everything to get insurance and 
was denied Medi-Cal. Apparently working a 
minimum-wage job, going to school and not 
having any dependents disqualified me, even 


injury risks and death risks. 

“T have heard a little about 
‘The Biggest Loser’ contro- 
versy, Faris said. “I believe that 
just because she lost a substan- 
tial amount of weight in a short 
amount of time, that does not 
mean she must have an eating 
disorder, but without knowing 


loss health, I can’t make any 
assumptions.” 

The accusation that Freder- 
ickson might have an eating 
disorder is the rationalization of 
people who have unsuccessfully 
tried a workout regimen. 

“Organizing a routine for an 
extremely obese client is a very 
thorough and intimate task,” 
Faris said. “It can be very dif- 
ficult, but also very rewarding.” 

Weight loss is a process of 
talking to doctors, following 
some type of nutrition plan 
and working out. “The Biggest 
Loser” contestants are being 


the specifics to her post weight- . 





weight-loss show with the inten- 
tion to motivate the population to 
lose weight and become healthy. 

On Feb. 4, participants had 
their final weigh in and contes- 
tant Rachel Frederickson was 
announced the winner. 

Because of high-media cover- 
age, many know she is a 24 year 
old who started the competi- 
tion at 260 pounds and 5 foot 4 
inches. At the end of the season, 
she weighed in at 105 pounds. 

There seems to be no eating 
disorder and she was motivated * 


. 


to win $250,000 if she lost the 
most weight. 

The question that keeps float- 
ing around in the media is if she 
has an eating disorder. 

Personal trainer and nutritional 
consultant Brandon Faris, from 
Faris Fitness, educates his clients 
on a proper balance of nutrition 
and working out. 

As a personal trainer, industry 
standard requires the Physical 
Activity Readiness Question- 
naire to be issued to all clients to 
determine health risks, personal 


carefully monitored by doctors, 
nutritionists and personal train- 
ers. 

Another question was if 
Frederickson deserved to win. 
The rules state whoever loses 
the most weight wins; so the 
question of being worthy is one 
of stupidity. 

There are different ways to 
be motivated to lose weight and 
in the instance of “The Biggest 
Loser,” the top motivation is to 
win the prize. 

Sally Monical, kinesiology 


; 


though I was only making $9 per hour.” 

Recently, the Medi-Cal program has ex- 
panded and is now based on income. Covered 
California offers income-based assistance, 
helping to reduce the cost of the monthly insur- 
ance premiums. : 

“Most students that, speak with do not have 
health insurance or they will age out of their 
parent’s health insurance soon,’ said Certified 
Education and Outreach Campus Coordinator 
at Covered California Lara Falkenstein. “With 
the Patient Protection & Affordable Care Act, 

students now have the opportunity to qualify 
for Medi-Cal or for affordable health insurance 
through Covered California.” 

Unfortunately, even with the changes made 
and the benefits being income based, so many 
people are still left out and are unable to receive 
the aid they need. 

Our ability to succeed as students is greatly 
impaired when we are unable to attend class or 
are forced to choose between paying tuition and 
paying a hospital bill before it goes to collec- 
tions. In addition, people without health insur- 
ance are less likely to seek out the treatment 
they need because the costs are just too much. 

When treatment and care are put aside, 
students become more strained — physically, 
mentally and financially. 

‘Students may not be able to attend classes or 
might have to drop classes due to the financial 
debt that can be contributed to uninsured health 
care costs,” Falkenstein said. “There is also 
a peace of mind, or security, of knowing you 
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Stay strong 


are covered in case of an accident or an emer- 
gency.” 

Through my ailments, Sac State professors 
and healthcare providers have been very helpful. 
Whether it was granting extensions, providing 
cheaper prescriptions or counseling, I never felt 
like I was drowning in school work I couldn’t 
complete based on an illness I could not pre- 
vent. 

Aboud also had positive things to say about 
how Sac State helps individual students suc- 
ceed in the midst of a tough, on-going medical 
condition. 

“The disability office helped me out a lot,” 
Aboud said. “Though it’s ultimately up to the 
teachers to let you make up work, some teachers 
work with you and others don’t. But after hav- 
ing trouble with a teacher, I learned to go talk 
to the dean of that department and they may be 
able to help you out.” 

We can’t always predict or change our medi- 
cal conditions and health status, but there has to 
be more options for college students to receive 
the professional help necessary for their well- 
being, without putting us all in the poor house. 

“Look at your options for health insurance, it 
may be more affordable than you might think,” 
Falkenstein said. “The uninsured can often face 
unaffordable medical bills and it can quickly 
translate into medical debt. Academic success 
also includes physical and mental health care. It 
is important for students to consider their health 
holistically and seek preventative care and regu- 
lar check-ups.” 





professor explained other fac- 
tors people might have to lose 
weight. 
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does show that ‘health’ within 
itself is not the best motivator,” 
Monical said. “Attempting to 
achieve a certain look is fairly 
motivating. Feeling good is the 
best motivator.” 

Shows like “The Biggest 
Loser” intend to motivate the 
population to lose weight, but in 
reality there is a high misrepre- 
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“It was nasty,” said English 
major Jenna Harty, “I mean, the 
whole concept is to lose your 
weight and be like healthy, but 
she was just skin and bones.” 

Frederickson was an obese 24 
year old who got on the show for 
one thing, to lose weight and to 
feel better about herself. 

Everyone’s weight loss jour- 
ney is a personal experience, and 
to make unsubstantiated accusa- 
tions that a person has an eating 
disorder and does not deserve 
to win a weight loss contest, is 
naive and critical. 
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The first copy of this newspaper 
is free. Additional copies cost $1. 
All views expressed herein are the 
responsibility of The State Hor- 
net and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Sacramento State 
Journalism Program, the Com- 
munication Studies Department, 
administration, student body or 
ASI unless otherwise noted. The 
State Hornet is copyrighted, and 
may not be reproduced in whole 
or part without the express per- 
mission of The State Hornet. 
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Fans watch as University of Utah pitcher Bret Helton gets a ball past Hornet first baseman Clay Cederquist during Monday’s game at John Smith Field. 


BASEBALL BACK IN FULL SWING 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Sacramento State came up one run short in its 
loss to the University of Utah, Monday at John 
Smith Field in the final game of the season open- 


ing series. 


The Hornets lost 5-4 to the Utes which gave 
each team two wins in the series. 

Coming off a walk-off win on Sunday, Sac 
State once again rallied in the ninth inning start- 
ing with junior shortstop Scotty Burcham’s bunt 
single. With Burcham on second, advancing 
from a wild pitch, freshman second baseman 
Brandon Hunley came through with a two-out 
single up the middle, scoring Burcham and 
bringing the score within one at 5-4. 

A second wild pitch by Utah pitcher Nick 
Green had Hunley on second base with junior 
right fielder Nathan Lukes up with a chance to 
tie the game. Lukes was 1-2 with a walk and 


came into the at bat going 7-14, all seven hits 
‘being singles, in the series. Lukes struck out 
looking, ending the Hornets’ comeback attempt. 

“Four straight one-run games, there’s just too 


‘many mistakes that we made early on that come 


back to haunt you in a one-run game,” said Sac 
State head coach Reggie Christiansen. “We have 
to play a little bit better baseball than we did to- 
day.” | 

The bottom of the lineup for Hornets, led by 
Hunley, went 4-12 and were catalysts in the late 
inning rally. 

“l’m proud of the way they came back,” 
Christiansen said. “Those guys at the bottom of 
the order fought back all day to get us a chance 
to get back in this thing. If they continue to do 
that, we’ ll be alright.” 

Hunley, a 17-year-old who enrolled at Sac 
State this spring to join the team, has seen suc- 
cess in his first two collegiate games as a Hornet, 


going 5-8 with a run and one RBI. He has not let 
his age get in the way of his play. 

“T feel good, I feel comfortable,” Hunley said. 
“Happy I could be a part of the team, happy | 
could help these guys win.” 

Early on, the pitching has been a strength 
for the team. Junior relief pitcher Alex Palsha 
pitched two perfect innings, striking out four. He 
threw four innings in’ the series giving up just 
one hit. The losing pitcher in Sunday’s game 
was senior Hunter Greenwood, who went five 
innings and at one point, retired eight straight 
Utah hitters. 

“T felt good, but I’d rather have the team win,” 
Palsha said. “Utah is a good team, but if we 
keep playing better, we could be at the top of the 
[Western Athletic Conference]. We gotta keep 
grinding out there.” 

Utah was led by starting pitcher Bret Helton, 
who threw six innings giving up only three hits 


and two runs earning the win. Designated hitter 
AJ Young was the Utes top hitter in the series 
going 5-10 with 4 RBIs and a run scored. 

The 2014 Hornets has seen a youth movement 
having played six freshman, two hitters and four 
pitchers, in its first four games. Christiansen has 
made the decision to start freshman pitcher Sam 
Long against Fresno State Wednesday. 

Fresno State was the 2008 College World 
Series champion and has been picked to finish 
fourth place in the Mountain West Conference. 
Sac State will also travel to play No. 21 Texas 
A&M in a three-game series starting Friday at 
4:35 p.m. 

“Should be an exciting week, just looking for- 
ward to getting on the bus on Wednesday and 
going down to Fresno,” Christiansen said. 

First pitch against Fresno State starts Wednes- 
day at 6:35 p.m. at Pete Beiden Field. 





Sac State wins in Portland 
for the first time since 200 


By Ryan Kuhn 


Sacramento State men’s basketball 
coach Brian Katz has never won at Port- 
land State University. 

The last win at Stott Center was eight 
years ago under head coach Jerome Jen- 
kins. 

But Katz and the Hornets seized their 
11th win of the season as they held on to a 
72-65 win over the Vikings Saturday eve- 
ning. The Hornets also moved to a four- 
way tie for fourth place in the Big Sky 
Conference. 

“We have seven (Big Sky Conference) 
wins and I think 10 is the magic number 
to get into the postseason tournament,” 
Katz said. “All the guys came around 
when it mattered.” 

Katz said there was a lot of pressure be- 
cause of the loss they endured Thursday 
at Eastern Washington. 
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Track and field changes 
tactics for outdoor season 


By Josh Leeper 


In most sports, athletes compete in one season, 
they qualify for one postseason, and take home 


one trophy. 
Track and field is not one of those sports. 


Track has the rare distinction of having two 
different seasons in one calendar year, and by no 


means are they the same. 


“The biggest difference is that the track’ is 
smaller,” said associate track coach Terry Van- 
Laningham. “Different indoor tracks have differ- 


ent setups.” 


Outdoor tracks are set up on flat surfaces, mak- 
ing it a completely different race for the runners. 
An outdoor race such as the 100 meter dash is cut 
almost in half indoors. 

“Going from 100 meters to 60 meters is re- 
ally difficult,” said senior sprinter Morgan Pope. 
“If you start off bad, you’re going to have a bad 
race. It’s very difficult to make that time up.” 

Other races such as the 200 meters are also 
different at each meet. The elevated surface pro- 


“Outdoors the 200 has a straight turn where 
indoors it’s a banked track,” Pope said. “Gravity 
pulls you down, so you have to stay inside the 
lines.” 

Runners aren’t the only ones on the team af- 
fected by different track types. Jumpers also face 
difficulties dealing with indoor tracks. 

“As far as jumps go, you train on an outdoor 
track all the time,” said Julian Young. “Outdoor 
had a flat runway, where indoor has a raised run- 
way. It’s a lot of adjusting.” 

Preparation for the indoor season can prove 
difficult for outdoor-heavy track programs. Be- 
cause there are no indoor tracks in California, the 
Hornets often start behind the 8-ball. 

“It’s definitely a disadvantage. The competi- 
tion trains on those tracks day in and day out,” 
VanLaningham said. “The more you do it, the 
better you get at it.” 

Having two seasons makes preparation ex- 
tremely important for the Sac State program. For 
many athletes, the constant preparation can be a 
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Men’s basketball coach Brian Katz brings his team 
to a huddle during a game in The Nest. 


vides a unique challenge for outdoor runners. 
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Women’s basketball looks ahead to the season’s final stretch 


By Satchi Hover 


Sacramento State women’s basketball 
has had its best start to a season in pro- 
gram history, with a 16-7 record through 
23 games to this point. 

Considering a women’s team at Sac 
State has never won more than 19 games 
in a season, this years squad is on pace 
to surpass that mark. 

First year head coach Bunky Har- 
kleroad, who replaced Jamie Craighead 
in the offseason, said it has been a great 
experience for him thus far. 

“Everyday I wake up I’m thankful for 
the opportunity and I’m learning more 


‘ 


than I ever thought I would,” Harklero- 
ad said. “I’m so thankful for this team 
and the coaching staff.” 

The Hornets started off with 11 vic- 
tories in their first 12 games, but have 
gone 4-6 since. Sac State’s 7-6 record 
in the Big Sky Conference has put the 
team in fourth place in conference play. 

Despite significant injuries to senior 
guard Se’Nyce Parrish and redshirt ju- 
nior guard Andrea Chenier, Harkleroad 
has been impressed with the way the 
team continues to battle. 

“‘We’ve had some adversity in terms 
of people getting injured, but we’re get- 
ting better,” Harkleroad said. “We’ve 


had a wild ride already and I still think 
our best basketball is ahead of us.” 

For Hornets’ senior guard Alle More- 
no, her final season has been dedicated 
to helping her team make it to the Big 
Sky Conference tournament. 

“It’s been good and we’re right where 
we want to be in the Big Sky,” Moreno 
said. “If we get some more wins, then 
we are where want to be, and that’s in 
the conference tournament.” 

With six freshmen on the roster, 
Moreno has been a mentor on and off 
the court, something she said has been 
easy with this group. 

“It. makes me sad when I think about 


graduating, but these freshmen have 
come in and have been awesome,” 
Moreno said. “They’ve had a huge im- 
pact on our program and it’s going to 


‘be fun looking back in a couple years 


and seeing what they have done for our 
program.” 

Statistically, the Hornets lead the Big 
Sky this season in scoring at 88.6 points 
per game, and are second in the nation 
behind Oregon. 

Sac State also ranks first in Division 
I women’s basketball with 12.8 3-point 
attempts per game, and 14.2 steals per 
game. 

Despite the impressive numbers, first 


year assistant coach Derrick Florence 
said there is always room to improve. 

“For us we have to remain focused 
and try to stay healthy,” Florence said. 
“We’ve got to clean up some of things 
we’ve messed up on and stay focused 
overall on what our game plan is.” 

Harkleroad agreed with Florence and 
said the team’s experience will be cru- 
cial during the final stretch of the sea- 
son. 

“You have to have the highs and the 
lows, and you have.to learn from it,” 
Harkleroad said. “We just try to rein- 
force what’s right.” 
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Ice hockey club’s 
impressive season 


By Garrett Riendeau 


The Sacramento State men’s 
ice hockey club finished with a 


strong regular season record of 


8-4. This record earned them the 
number four seed in the playoffs 
and a matchup with the top seed- 
ed Polar Bears of Santa Rosa Ju- 
nior College. 

Unfortunately the Hornets 
were unable to keep up with 
the Polar bears and fell 17-2. 
The following day the Hornets 
played the Aggies of UC Davis 
in the third place game and lost 
8-4. 

Senior Matthew Quilay said 
the team had a rough time once 
they lost a few key player due to 
injuries. 

“IT felt we started off strong 
and had potential, but eventually 
struggled near the end, and in 
playoffs, due to a couple of main 
factors including the loss of our 
goalie and a few key forwards,” 
said Quilay. 

Even with the two losses in the 
playoffs, the team had -a much 
more successful season than the 
previous year when they went 
2-13. 

Junior Henry Lofton, who has 
been playing for the team the last 
three seasons, has been there to 
witness the transformations that 
have taken place. 

“Last year we only had a few 
skilled players who had lots of 
experience playing hockey while 
the rest of the team had just 
started playing just a few years 


ago,” Lofton said. “This year 


we had more experienced and 
skilled players who played well 
together, and the team chemistry 
in general was phenomenal. We 
also had players in general who 
improved their game, which had 
a gray effect on the team.” 

Lofton said even though the 
team felt they had a successful 
season, the lack of players pre- 
vented the team from performing 
at a higher level. He said there 
were only 13 players on the team 
but the ideal is to have 20 skaters 
and two goalies. 

Defender Kyle Williams has 
been with the team for two sea- 
sons and felt that the lack of 
players was the team’s downfall 
this season as well. 

“This team lacked numbers,” 
Williams said. “In playoffs we 
only had eight players on the 
bench and that doesn’t help when 
you’re playing against teams that 
have full benches.” 

Next year’s team will be with- 
out a few players from this year’s 
squad, including Quilay, who 
will be graduating in May with a 
psychology degree. Quilay said 
he enjoyed his experience play- 
ing on the team. 

“The one thing I always enjoy 
regardless of how many wins 
we get is the camaraderie of 
the team,” Quilay said. “I feel 
I’ve made some strong connec- 
tion with many of the guys. It’s 
(Sacramento State).a great place 
to play hockey at a level that re- 
quires a high level of commit- 
ment on the ice and in the class- 
room.” 
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Softball season off to a rocky start 


By Clifton Jones III 


Last weekend, Sacramento State soft- 
ball stumbled out of the Fresno State kick- 
off tournament as it finished 2-3. 

The first day, Sac State lost to both UC 
Santa Barbara, 3-2, and Fresno State, 5-1. 

»lhe Hornets took Santa Barbara into 
extra innings Friday afternoon, coming 
down to the bottom of the eighth inning 
when Gauchos’ Arianna Palomares hit a 
walk-off sacrifice fly, driving in teammate 
Stacy Cavazos to win the game. 

Hornets’ head coach Lori Perez said the 
reason for the opening two losses of the 
tournament was because of the defensive 
woes. 

“We left this weekend knowing that our 
defense has to be stronger,” Perez said. 
“This week we will see who fits better in 
certain positions.” 

In the evening game on Friday, Sac 
State’s bats were silent, not keeping up 
with the Bulldogs. Two home runs and 3 
RBIs by Fresno State’s Michelle Solomon 
was the difference maker in the game. 

However, in the second day of the tour- 
nament Sac State won both games. The 
Hornets rolled over both CSU Bakersfield 
and. UC Riverside, outscoring both teams 
by combined score 20-7. 

After scoring a total of three runs in the 
first three games of the season, the Hor- 
nets finished with 15 hits including eight 
players with multi-hit games as they beat 
the Roadrunners 11-6, with timely hitting 
from senior catcher Paris Prado. 

Junior outfielder Nicole Clark went 3-5 
with 2 RBIs and Prado was 2-4 scoring 
twice in the game. 

In the afternoon game the Hornets 
scored nine runs and forced the NCAA 
eight-run mercy rule into effect on UC 
Riverside. Sac State scored its first eight 
runs before the Highlanders scored their 
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Sac State softball team members watch their teammates during practice. 


only run of the game in the fifth inning. 

Prado and freshman third baseman 
Alexis Martinez combined to go 4-6 with 
4 RBIs. 

“The girls did well for us the weekend,” 
Perez said. “We are starting to come to- 
gether offensively. We just needed to play 
more relaxed and pot put so much pressure 
on ourselves when we are hitting.” 

The tournament finale was a rematch 
from Saturday’s afternoon game against 
Riverside. 

Although junior pitcher Caitlin Brooks 


had eight strikeouts in the game, her of- 
fense failed to backup her performance in 
the circle, ultimately losing 1-0. 

Perez said there is so much she can say 
in how her pitching staff has done before. 

“The staff did well for us, they kept us in 
games throughout this week,” Perez said. 

Sac State will continue its season this 
week when it travels to Santa Clara Uni- 
versity. They will play in the Marriott 
Bronco Classic against Santa Clara Friday 
at 5:30 p.m. 





New captains take over 
for 2014 softball season 


RBIs through six games. 


By Clifton Jones III 
& Ryan Kuhn 


Over the summer, Sacra- 
mento. State softball head 
coach Lori Perez called three 
of her players to see if they are 
ready to step up this season 
into captains. 

Seniors pitcher Taylor 
Stroud, catcher Paris Prado 
and junior outfielder Alexa 
Chattleton were on the other 
end of the phone call and were 
ready to grasp hold of the posi- 
tion. 

The three have played to- 
gether since 2012 and all want 
to contribute as leaders on the 
team. 

Stroud said she was excited 
about the opportunity to lead 
her team this season. 

“T wanted use this opportu- 
nity to take the underclassmen 
under my wing,” Stroud said. 

Now in her fourth season 
with the Hornets, Stroud has 
a combined 26-30 record, has 
averaged more than 100 in- 
nings per season and a 2.5] 
ERA. 

While Stroud has showed 
her leadership on the field, 


Prado showed that working 
hard pays off. 


Prado came out for the team. 


in the fall of her freshman year, 
but she failed to make the team 
in the spring. 

After joining the team on 
her second attempt during her 
sophomore year, has spent it as 
a backup catcher for the Hor- 
nets. 

She said being named cap- 
tain is special to her because of 
what she has been through. 

“This shows that everyone 
has their role on the team, no 
matter how big or small,” Pra- 
do said. “All of my hard work 
is really paying off to be ac- 
knowledged.” 

After rejoining the Hornets 
in 2012, Prado made four ap- 
pearances, mostly as a defen- 
sive replacement, but did make 
one at-bat that year. That same 
year, she was awarded as part 
of the Pacific Coast Softball 
Conference Commissioner’s 
honor roll. 

Although Prado played in 13 
games last season and had .222 
average with four runs scored, 
this season she is hitting .375 
with three doubles and two 


to join Stroud and Prado as 
captain, she looked to good 
friend Kelli Frye for guidance. 


Frye and she told her that she 
should just trust her instincts. 


peared in 37 career games, 
which she started 32 of them. 


After Chattleton was asked 


Chattleton said she talked to 


As a junior, Chattleton ap- 


Over that span, she hit .235 


with four doubles, one triple, 
one home run and 9 RBIs. The 
home run came against Idaho 
State in last season’s inaugural 
Big Sky Conference tourna- 
ment. 

Chattleton was awarded to 
the Big Sky Conference all- 
tournament team for her per- 
formance against Idaho State 
and Southern Utah. 

After the three players ac- 
cepted their new roles as co- 
captains, they wanted to get 
back to their team and have a 
special year this season. 

“We want to emphasize fam- 
ily,” Prado said. “We are not 
asking to be best friends, but 
when we are here at practice or 
playing a game we need to be 
here together for one another.” 
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From left to right, Taylor Stroud, Paris Prado and Alexa Chattleton are possible team 
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shock. 


“Because indoor is before outdoor, the beginning of the sea- 


son is earlier than what people are used to,” Pope said. “It’s hard 


to get ready faster coming off Christmas break.” 
The indoor season approaches very quickly. It ends even more 


quickly, making it very difficult to prepare for than outdoor track. 


“We don’t go to very many indoor meets,” VanLaningham 
said. “Our indoor season is very short, so it doesn’t allow us to 


get used to indoor.” 


Even with these difficulties, the Hornets have still found a way 


to be successful during the indoor season. The women have won 


indoor conference championships in 2008, 2010, and 2011. The 
men won titles in 2007, 2008, and 2011. 


“Every now and then indoor competition had been a little stiff- 


er for us,” VanLaningham said. “It hasn’t been unbelievably bad 
because we’ve won quite a few indoor championships recently.” 


Weather and the elements play a factor in competition, espe- 


cially for indoor meets. Having to travel to higher altitudes, as 
opposed to running on flat surfaces outdoors really makes a dif- 


ference. The Hornets have three high-elevation meets on their 


TRACK: Spring on the way, team preps for outdoors 


schedule this season. 

“Montana State, Idaho State, and Northern Arizona are all 
at high elevations,” VanLaningham said. “Northern Arizona is 
over 7000 feet, so that’s a big negative.” 

Events are set up differently at both events. Out door is spread 
out over different sections, while indoor is concentrated in one 
location. It gives the meet a different feel. 

“At outdoor events, everyone is all over the place,” VanLan- 
ingham said. “It’s like having a half of a basketball team playing 
one court, and the other half playing on another court.” 

Having meé¢ts indoors also provided a fan-friendly environ- 
ment. The venues put the fans in the middle of the action. 

“Indoor track is fun because the venue is smaller and every- 
thing is closer,” VanLaningham said. “It gives the meet more of 
a competitive environment. It’s more fan-friendly.” 

Regardless of the differences, the Hornets are focused on 
competing hard, and winning championships; two goals both 
seasons have in common. 

“Our goal is to win both indoor and outdoor championships,” 
Young said. “We take it one meet at a time because that builds 
championship teams.” 
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Sacramento State student Londeen McCovery attempts a high- 


jump during a meet in Hornet Stadium. 
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Sac State student athletes 
set record GPAs in fall 2013 


By [lian Cervantes 


The student-athletes of Sacramento State 
will set record GPAs ‘for the fall 2013 academic 
term, positively contributing to the university’s 


Academic Progress Rate - data that determines ’ 


eligibility for postseason games and tournaments 
against Division I colleges. 

“We will have the highest GPAs we’ve ever 
had, both for term and overall, and both of those 
GPAs will be higher than that of the regular un- 
dergraduate student body,” said the director of 
the student athlete resource center Paul Edwards. 

Sixteen teams will have achieved a term GPA 
of 2.8 or higher, with 56 percent of student-ath- 
letes who secured a 3.0 GPA for fall 2013, Ed- 
wards said. . ; 

The Academic Progress Rate, introduced in 
2003 by the NCAA, was designed in part to mea- 
sure how students are performing academically. 

The only benchmark that athletes were being 
judged on prior was graduation rate of incoming 
freshman. This was a seven-year delay in data, 
Edwards said. 

“T think student athletes have challenges based 
on their time commitments,” said NCAA faculty 
athletics representative Steve Perez. “They spend 
a significant amount of their time with their sport 
activities, with their practices, with their compe- 
titions and their travel schedule.” 

Men’s basketball power forward Ryan Ok- 
wudibonye said that the team participates in 
study hall three times a week for about two hours. 

“We travel a lot going from state to state,” Ok- 
wudibonye said. “The Big Sky Conference is all 
spread out going into parts of the Midwest. The 
study halls keep us on track because of our busy 
schedule. If we didn’t have study hall it would be 
easy to fall behind.” 

Sac State’s basketball and football teams were 
below the NCAA benchmark of-925 when the 
Academic Progress Rate was introduced, but 


have improved since and are above 930, Ed- 
wards said. 

A 930 APR means that 93 percent of all stu- 
dent-athletes on each roster are being retained 
each semester and also are meeting the eligibil- 
ity requirements to compete against Division | 
universities. 


“The higher your APR is, the higher success | 


rate you should have in ultimately graduating,” 
Edwards said. | 

Recruitment became pivotal in the success 
and eligibility for the university after the intro- 
duction of the Academic Progress Rate. 

“One major thing that the APR has done on 
our campus is that it has really shifted the men- 
tality of our coaches,” Edwards said, “Starting 
to tighten down on admissions and really taking 
a stronger look at the type of athlete we were 
bringing in and whether they were academically 
prepared for college.” 

To aid student-athletes in maintaining aca- 
demic focus, Sac State has provided advising 
from 1992 to 2005 as part of the athletic advis- 
ing program which Edwards oversaw. In 2006 
the athletic advising resource center opened and 
now offers many different academic services to 
student athletes including advising, counseling, 
tutoring and mentoring. 

“We make sure that we are making individual 
contact with student-athletes every semester,” 
Edwards said. 

On average, students see an adviser two to 
three times per semester and are required to visit 
at least once in addition to meeting with their 
major adviser. 

About one quarter of student athletes meet 
with mentors weekly; the academic coaches are 
community members and former athletes: that 
help students stay on track with schoolwork. 

Sac State has not received any penalties for 
being below an APR of 925 in the past seven 
years. 





BASKETBALL: Mid-season 
improvements guide team 
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' “We forgot how to play on the road [during the 
last game,]” Katz said. “I really knew our guys 
were going to play hard tonight because we were 
disappointed.” 

The Hornets started the game jumping out to 
a 18-6 lead in the first six and a half minutes as 
sophomore Cody Demps hit a free throw to com- 
plete a three-point play and score his 10th point 
of the game. He finished with 16 points, tying his 
career high. | 

Sac State extended its lead to as much as 17 
points when it went on a 14-4 run over roughly six 
minutes. They ended the half ahead, 43-29. 

In the second half, Portland State cut the Hor- 
nets’ lead down to as little as four points. 

The Vikings were without their second-leading 
scorer, DaShaun Wiggins, because of a sprained 
ankle he suffered against Northern Arizona on 
Thursday, but junior guard Andre Winston Jr. 
scored eight out of his 12 points to go on a 13-0 
Portland State run. 


of baskets by senior forward Jordan Salley and ju- 
nior forward Alex Tiffin to bring the lead back up 
to 10 points. 

Katz said he did not think the same team earlier 
this season could have kept its composure as well, 
but now they are the most confident group he has 
ever coached while at Sac State. 

You always have to take a team’s big punch,” 
Katz said. “Earlier in the year we were not sure of 
ourselves and now we are fearless.” 

Hornets’ shooting guard Mikh McKinney fin- 
ished with a game-high 18 points and 11 assists 
while Dylan Garrity had 15 points and freshman 
center Eric Stuteville contributed with 12 points 
off the bench. 

Sac State returns home to the friendly confines 
of The Nest to take on the University of North Da- 
kota. The Hornets won last season at home, 67-58. 

Tipoff is at 7:05 p.m. 
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Women’s golf unimpressed 
with season-opening match 


By Patricia Carpenter 


Sacramento State women’s 
golf got back into the swing of 
things placing sixth-overall in 
its first tournament appearance 
this season at the Matador Invi- 
tational in Simi Valley, Calif. 

Senior Lisa Persson recorded 
the highest individual finish for 
the Hornets and shot the lowest 
final round at a 2-over-par 74. 
Persson finished 14th overall re- 
cording rounds of 77-80-74-231. 

Despite placing in the top 20 
in every tournament this season, 
Persson said she has struggled 
even though her numbers appear 
to be consistent. 

“Tt [was] a lot of up-and-down 
shooting,” Persson said. “I know 
I can shoot 74 [all] three rounds, 
but I’m not really on top of my 
game right now.” 

In the first round Persson shot 
two birdies, nine pars and seven 
bogeys. She stayed even through 
six holes following a bogey and 
a birdie on the par-3 seventh 
hole. 

“IT am pretty stable around 
the scores I have been shooting 
this season,” Persson said. “I’m 
staying in the same range, but I 
know I can perform a lot better.” 

Tournament host Cal State 
Northridge built a favorable lead 
from start to finish with a total 
of 294-306-297-887 overall to 
secure its first win this season. 

The Hornets were in strong 
competition with the rest of the 
field at 303-319-315-937 and 
finished 14 strokes back of sec- 
ond-overall BYU (923). 

Cal Poly (928) was third fol- 
lowed by Hawaii (933), UC Riv- 
erside (934), Sacramento State 
(937), Northern Colorado (976) 
and CSU Bakersfield (1008). 


“T felt like we could have done 
better,” said freshman Chloe 
Bartek. “We felt pretty good go- 
ing into the tournament and we 
were hoping to place higher than 
that, but the competition was 
pretty good.” 

Bartek tied for 25th overall 
recording rounds of 75-85-77- 
237. The freshman said it was 
hard getting back into playing 36 
holes because of the mental and 
physical toll it took on her body. 

“T hit the ball well I just had a 
few mental errors,” Bartek said. 

In an unusual move, officials 
changed the course after the field 
concluded its practice round by 
moving tees up creating shorter 
distances. After complaints of 
the Matador’s having an unfair 
advantage in the first round the 
officials moved a couple of tees 
back. 

This was seen as a disadvan- 
tage to all competing teams ex- 
cept Northridge who regularly 
practices on that course from 
multiple distances. 

“In the second round when 
they moved the tees back it was 
still short,” said junior Sagee Pa- 
lavivatana. “For me, I thought 
the course was playing pretty 
nicely and it was one of those 
courses where precision mat- 
tered.” 

The course described by the 
Hornets was shorter, narrower 
and had a thick rough compared 
to the courses they have compet- 
ed on thus far. 

Palavivatana said there was 
little room for error on this un- 
forgiving course because of the 
lack of playing room to work 
with. 

The junior opened it up for 
the Sac State with a first round 
of one-over-par 73. She had the 


second lowest individual finish 
for the Hornets at 20th overall 
recording a 73-79-81-233. 

Palavivatana played her first 
nine holes (Nos. 10-18) at 6-over 
with four bogeys and a double 
bogey. On the front side of the 
course she had a birdie on the 
par-3 seventh, four pars and four 
bogeys. 

Although the team recorded 
their second lowest team finish 
this season, the Hornets are not 
satisfied and hope to capture an- 
other win. 

“We had pretty high expecta- 
tions and I think we just were 
rusty coming into our first tour- 
nament and not into our normal 
routines yet,” Persson said. “One 
of our top girls Tiffany [Nichols] 
just got new clubs and a swing 
change, as you can see in her 
scores they were [unusually] 
high too.” | 

Tiffany Nichols finished 42nd 
with rounds of 81-81-88-250. 
Nichols will have three weeks 
until their next tournament to 
gain familiarity with her new 
clubs in hopes of getting back to 
her old form. 

Rockelle Sande competed as 
an individual and tied for 34th 
at 88-79-77-244. Natalie Bodnar 
completed her first tournament 
this season. Bodnar finished in 
29th place at 78-79-83-240. 

The women said in order to be 
successful in their next tourna- 
ment, they need to wipe the slate 
clean by thinking positive and 
coming in with a high mentality 
to earn a better finish. 

Next up, the Hornets do not 
tee off in tournament play until 
the Red Rocks Invitational in 
Sedona, Ariz., Mar. 1-2. 
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“We knew they are going to make some kind 
of run and we did more than hang on,” Katz said. 
“Guys like Nick Hornsby came in and was really 
solid.” 

Hornsby came off the bench and although he 
only scored three points, he led the team with six 
rebounds, 

Although the Hornets have had a history all sea- 
son of relinquishing first-half leads, they never let 
their lead slip away as they answered with a pair 
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Sandra Dee’s 
barbecue offers 
food for the soul 


By Steven Senn 


Sandra Dee’s Barbecue and 
Seafood restaurant sits on the 
comer of F and 15 streets, smack 
dab on the border of downtown 
Sacramento neighborhoods AI- 
kali Flats and Mansion Flats. 

The building the restaurant is 
in looks as if it would be a great 
venue to enjoy a smoky jazz per- 
formance, with its thick brick 
walls being a perfect sound sup- 
pressor to subdue the wails of a 
horn or’a screaming guitar from 
escaping into the sleepy residen- 
tial streets. 

Its outside walls even have 
some remarkable murals of some 
great African American musi- 
cians, from Etta James and Mar- 
vin Gaye to Sly Stone and Dizzy 
Gillespie with his big trumpet- 
puffing cheeks; the murals alone 
are worth the trip. 

Once inside, we were seated 
quickly, which was not nearly 
enough time to view the numer- 
ous framed headshots of the vari- 
ous celebrities who have dined 
at Sandra Dee’s. Baseball man- 
ager Dusty Baker and rapper Lil 
Wayne’s photos first caught my 
eye, promising great food with 
their handwritten endorsements 
and praise. 

After being seated, we ordered 
a few appetizers of fried gator 
tail, frog legs and oysters from 
our friendly server. The breading 
on all three was crisp and deli- 
cious, deep-fried just long enough 
to still be really moist. The gator 
tail resembled bite-sized chicken 
nuggets and was served with a 
spicy thousand-island kind of 
sauce for dipping. Gator meat is 
often chewy because it is a leaner 
meat, so I wasn’t surprised at its 
calamari-like toughness. 

The frog legs came out as an 
intact bottom half of a whole 
frog. It looked as though the poor 
frog just fell in the fryer and was 
chopped in half and served af- 
ter its failed escape. It was very 


moist and flavorful but required a 
bit of work to eat around the little 
bones. Like the gator, it tasted a 
bit like chicken. 

The oysters, most likely from 
a jar, were very salty and prob- 
ably wouldn’t be appetizing at all 
without the deep-fried breading 
to mask the fact that they aren’t 
freshly shucked. Bonus points 
all around for keeping the deep 
fryer full of fresh oil, you can al- 
ways tell when dingy oil needs a 
change. 

Our main entrée, a four-item 
combination plate, arrived short- 
ly after we finished the last of 
the appetizers. We were able to 
select any four of the meats they 
serve as well as a choice of two 
side orders. We picked the tri 
tip, chopped pork, hot links and 
fried chicken wings, all covered 
in Sandra Dee’s spicy hot BBQ 
sauce. For our sides we chose 
sweet and spicy corn and classic 
mac and cheese. Corn bread muf- 
fins were also included. 

The tri tip and the pork were 
both a bit dry but were very tasty. 
The barbecue sauce, both spicy 
and sugary, assisted the flavors 
of the meats and probably made 
up for its dryness. The portions 
are large and plentiful, allowing 
for family-style dining or a nice 
doggy bag for later. 

The hot links were devoid of 
any moisture except for the bar- 
becue sauce that was slathered 
all over them. Cutting one in half 
allowed the last breaths of mois- 
ture to seethe out of its compro- 
mised meat casing. Being a guy 
who lives for danger, the rush of 
adrenaline that comes from dodg- 
ing a properly cooked dog’s pip- 
ing hot juices usually indicates 
that it has been freshly cooked 
and cooked properly. There 
would be no danger of third de- 
gree burns on this night. 

The cornbread muffin was dry 
and delicate to the touch. Cutting 
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The Mis education of the Post Black Negro is an exhibit in the University Union Gallery at Sacramento State . 


THE MIS-EDUCATION 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


Artist Milton 510 Bowens, an Oakland 
native and fifth sibling of ten children, has 
become notably recognized across campus 
this month for his artistic talent and com- 
munity engagement. 

Located on the University Union’s sec- 
ond floor gallery sits Bowen’s current ex- 
hibit titled after Carter Godwin Woodson’s 
book, “The Mis-Education of the Post 
Black Negro.” 

The book was published in 1933 and em- 
phasizes conditioning of minorities through 
education. Bowen’s vibrant collection of 
fine art portrays a connection with historical 
and modern aspects of African-American 
culture, including Civil Rights figures and 
pop culture images. 

Bowens grew up in East Oakland and at- 


tended Renaissance Art School during his 
last two years of high school. Milton then 
accepted a scholarship from the California 
College of Arts and Crafts, where he stud- 
ied for one year before enlisting in the Unit- 
ed States Armed Forces. 

After achieving his Associates Degree in 
Commercial Art under the Army’s College 
Education Assistance Program, Bowens ad- 
justed his focus from illustration to fine art. 

“I don’t paint for the sake of painting,” 
Bowens said. 

As a multi-media artist, Bowens continu- 
ously features African-American culture in 
his work. Bowens added “510” to his name 
as an artist because he was born and raised 
in Oakland representing the 510 area code 
and he is the fifth sibling of ten children. 

As Woodson’s book is one of Bowen’s 
favorites, he was curious as to how many 


students have read it. 

“It’s a powerful book for African-Amert 
cans in terms of understanding how to take 
advantage of education,” Bowens said. 

In his exhibit, Bowens compares the sta- 
tus of education with Woodson’s era and 
today’s digital age containing social media 
and electronic devices. 

He poses the question on how education 
and methods of receiving information have 
changed. 

“You can have 5,000 friends on Facebook 
and be the loneliest person on the planet, 
Bowens said. “It’s not a tangible friendship 
in a digital age. If power outages happen, 
how many people can actually function?” 

Bowens was initially booked as a lecturer 
for Black History Month but UNIQUE pro- 
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Sacramento area offers 
an eclectic array of food 


By Alex Hernandez 


Look no further than Sacramento for an eclec- 
tic array of desserts to satisfy any craving. Fea- 
tured are three local businesses to explore and 


expand your palate. 
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Pushkin’s Bakery is now open in Sac. 


Pushkin’s Bakery 

On the corner of 
29th and S_ Streets, 
Pushkin’s Bakery is a 
small bakery that has 


_ become known for its 


handmade vegan, non 
dairy and gluten-free 
pastries. 

Danny and Olga 
Turner were inspired 
to open the bakery a 
year ago because of 
Danny Turner’s aller- 
gies and sensitivities 
to wheat, gluten, and 
dairy. 

Now the husband 
and wife duo offer a 
wide variety of cup- 
cakes, cookies, sweet 
breads ‘and scones to a 


loyal following of cus- 
tomers. 

However, Pushkin’s 
Bakery’s commitment 
to being vegan, gluten 
and dairy free is not 
the only reason for its 
success. The quality 
and freshness of their 
pastries is what stands 
out. 

The cakes are light 
and fluffy, the frost- 
ing is creamy, and 
the cookies are rich. 
It is hard to believe 
they are free of wheat, 
dairy and animal prod- 


ucts. With flavors 
including pineapple 
rum, orange ginger 


and salted chocolate 


pear it is easy to see 
why customers keep 
coming back for more. 

Recommendations: 
No names (cinnamon 
popovers), chocolate 
peanut butter banana 
cupcake, almond joy 
cupcake, barracuda 
cupcake, coconut mac- 
aroon. 

Osaka Ya 

A Sacramento staple 
for 50 years, Osaka 
Ya is but one of three 
Japanese confectionary 
stores in Northern Cali- 
fornia. In the summer 
months, lines stretch 
along 10th Street for 
Osaka Ya’s_ famous 
Japanese shaved ice. 
However, the — store 
also offers handmade, 
traditional and modern 
Japanese pastries and 
confections year round. 

One of confections is 
mochi, a dessert made of 
rice flour and other in- 
gredients mashed into a 
sticky, taffy-like paste. It 
can be diced into small 
cubes, which are often 
found at frozen yogurt 
shops as a topping or 
made into a small ball 
and stuffed with differ- 
ent types of fillings. At 
Osaka Ya there are 2] 
varieties of mochi made 
every morning. 

Osaka Ya sells mochi 
with traditional fillings 
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Osaka-Ya offers 
Japanese shaved ice. 


such as red and white 
bean pastes, as well as 
modern varieties. One 
of their specialties is 
the chocolate lover’s 
mochi - a chocolate-in- 
fused mochi coated in a 
chocolate ganache. Also 
popular is the chocolate 
peanut butter mochi, 
similar to a Reese’s pea- 
nut butter cup but silky, 
chewy and dense. 
Another dessert made 
daily is manju, a type 
of sweet dough bun of- 
ten wrapped around a 
sweet filling. They range 
from a sweet white buns 
filled with red bean 
paste called “white fu- 
kashi,” to sweet pan- 
cakes wrapped around 
a slice of mochi called 
“Chofu”. 
' Recommendations: 
Chocolate lover’s mo- 
chi, chofu, chocolate 
manju. 


~ acting,(and) scene-work,” Felton said. 


By Anisca Miles 


Sac State’s theater and dance 
department seems to be one of 
the most close-knit departments 
on campus; everybody has a re- 
lationship with one another. 

Theater and dance students 
Taylor Vaughan, Jezabel Oliva- 
res, Russel Dow, Ure Egbuho, 
Angel Perez, Shelby Saumier 
and Urias Davis are currently 
competing against each other as 
Irene Ryan Acting Scholarship 
nominees for the Kennedy Cen- 
ter American College Theater 
Festival. 

Unlike most scholarships that 
include sending in a letter and 
writing essays, contenders are 
nominated based on their acting 
roles throughout the year. The 
students will soon compete with 
18,000 other college students nationwide. 

The Irene Ryan Scholarship were created to 
provide recognition, honor and and financial as- 
sistance to outstanding student performers. Each 
year 19 regional awards and two fellowships are 
awarded by the Irene Ryan Foundation. 

Sac State acting and voice Professor, Michelle 
Felton, said it is a very exciting event. 

“It’s a great opportunity for the students to re- 
ally focus on acting, particularly partner-work in 


Felton feels that it is great that the students can 


Sac State theater and dance 
competes for scholarships 
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Taylor Vaughan and Tiffanie Mack perform a scene from “Ru- 
ined” by Lynn Nottage during the Feb 13 theater showcase. 


go and learn from other colleges and that other 
colleges can learn from Sac State. 

After finding out they had been nominated, 
each competitor chooses a partner and prepares 
three acts that include two five-minute scenes and 
a one-minute song or monologue, to use through- 
out the course of the competition. 

Every student has earned his or her spot in the 
competition; this was proven at the Irene Ryan 
showcase held on Feb 10 and 13. 

The Irene Ryan showcase allowed nominees 
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By Anisca Miles 


Like many other African Amer- | 


icans born in the United States, I 
have deep southern roots running 
through my veins. 

Even though my grandparents 
migrated west from New Orleans 
long before I was:born, my soul 
still feels a strong connection to 
NOLA’s cultures. 

I have food too thank for that. 

Louisiana zest is truly unique 


and recognizable comprised of e 


hints of French, Spanish, Italian, 
African, Native American, Cajun, 
Chinese and Cuban flavors. 
Growing up, there was always 
a delicious aroma coming from 
the kitchen that could be smelled 


from down the street. Memories 
of sneaking small — okay big — 
samples of everything from fried 
okra to jambalaya before the table 
was set for dinner comes to mind. 

Many classic soul food — food 
traditionally prepared and eaten 
by African Americans of the 
Southern United States — dishes 
served throughout African Amer- 
ican households today all over 
America have a roots buried in 
southern culture. 

The term “soul food” origi- 
nated in the 60s when the word 


soul was widely used to describe 


African American culture. 

Although the term was coined 
in the 60s, the style of soul food 
cooking can be traced back to the 
era of slavery. 

Slaves were forced to be inven- 
tive when it came to feeding their 
families. Slaves had vegetables 
grown for themselves and only 
the leftovers and undesirable cuts 
of meat given to them from their 
masters. 

Creating something out of 
nothing is a huge understatement 
when faced with the tasty soul 
food dishes present today. 

Dishes like black-eyed peas, 
fried catfish, collard/mustard/ 
turnip greens, cornbread, grits, 
macaroni and cheese, and sweet 
potatoes — the list can go on for- 
ever — are the staples of southern 
soul food cuisine that so many 
enjoy all over the world. 
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OPRAH VAGAZINE’S HEALTHY SOUL FOOD RECIPE 


INGREDIENTS 
1 TBSP. AND 1/2 TSP. SEA SALT 


2 LARGE BUNCHES COLLARD GREENS , RIBS REMOVED, CUT INTO 


STRIPS, RINSED AND DRAINED, ABOUT 12 CUPS 
1 TBSP. EXTRA-VIRGIN OLIVE OIL 

2 CLOVES GARLIC , MINCED 

2/3 CUP RAISINS 


1/3 CUP FRESHLY SQUEEZED ORANGE JUICE (FROM 1 ORANGE) 


ae 


DIRECTIONS 


In a large pot over high heat, bring 3 quarts (12 cups) water to a boil 


and add 1 tablespoon salt. Add the collards and cook, 


uncovered, for 8 to 10 minutes, until softened. Meanwhile, 


prepare a large bowl of ice water. 


Remove the collards from heat, drain, and plunge into the bow/i of 
cold water to stop cooking and set the color. Drain, gently pressing the 


greens against the colander. 


In a medium-size sauté pan, combine olive oil and garlic. Sauté for 1 minute 
on medium heat. Add the collards, raisins, and 1/2 teaspoon salt. Sauté for 


3 minutes, stirring frequently. 


Add the orange juice and cook for an additional 15 seconds. Do not 
overcook (collards should remain bright green). Season with additional 


salt to taste if needed and serve immediately. 
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Everything you need, everything you want and a 
few extra surorises—ALL RIGHT HERE. 


e 42” Flat Screen in Each Loft 
e Granite Countertops 

¢ Stainless Steel Appliances 

e Private Balcony/Patio 

e Expanded Cable w/Showtime 
e Individual Leases 

e BBQ Island 

¢Spa & Hammock 


6400 Folsom Blvd | 
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¢ Sparkling Pool 
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e Study Lounge 

¢ Community Room 
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ACT: Showcase offers scholarships | EXHIBIT: Bowen’s art 
displayed at Sac State. 
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and their partners — Tiffanie Mack, 
Alejandra Garcia, Elizabeth Fer- 
reira, Kennedy Smith, Angel Ro- 
driguez, Jacob Garcia and Natalie 
Jones —, also students of Sac State, 
the opportunity to showcase their 
skills to the university as well as 
practice for the remainder of the 
competition. 

Felton said a lot of hard work 
and fast-paced preparations went 
into the showcased scenes. 

Davis had to switch scenes and 
restart completely, close to two- 
weeks before the showcase com- 
petition. 

“Tt’s been a challenge, coming in 
here and putting in a lot of hours 


REVIEW: Exceptional service and homemade food 
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it in half and spreading butter and honey on it would turn 
out to be a bad idea. My attempt, even holding it with the 
care and tenderness one would use holding a fallen baby 
bird or a sleeping kitten, reduced it to a dry pile of yel- 
low corn rubble. I wound up shoveling a spoonful into 


and a lot of work into it,” Da- 
vis said. “It was difficult, but it’s 
worth it.” | 

Every time the students took the 
stage there was some kind of emo- 

.tion being evoked. They told sto- 
ries of sorrow, love, lust and em- 
powerment, forcing the audience 
to relate to their stories in some 
way. 

Despite these students having a 
clear talent in acting, they credit 
most of their success to Felton. 

“Professor Felton is an acting 
genius, but she pushes you and 
stretches you and extends you,” 
Egbuho said. “If she sees potential 
in you, she gets it out of you. You’ ll 
think she’s being hard on you, but 


drink refills. 


you'll never feel so rewarded with 
your performance after the way 
she molds you.” 

Instead of each individual think- 
ing only about themselves and 
their successes, they support the 
group as a whole. 

The next stage of the competi- 
tion takes place Feb. 18-22 in Boi- 
se, Idaho at the Regional Festivals 
where the group is focusing on the 
bigger picture. 

“We never think about compet- 
ing against each other; we always 
think about competing against 
the other schools because it’s like 
we’re going and taking our team.” 
Egbuho said. “We represent a 
team.” | 


my mouth and chasing it with a dab of butter and a shot 
of honey. Luckily our server was on her game with the 


Overall, Sandra Dee’s was pretty good and I’d be back. 
The service is exceptional and the teamwork of the staff 
implies good training and a happy staff. Drinks were al- 
ways filled and dishes were promptly cleared. They of- 


The Department of Biological Sciences 


at Sacramento State is considering program | 
impaction effective Fall 2015 and three public 
forums will be held to discuss it. 


Check website for details. 
http://www.csus.edu/sacstatenews/impaction/ 
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gram advisor Ajamu Lamumba believed both 
his public speaking and artistic ability would 
serve beneficial. 

Unlike previous art exhibits, Milton not 
only brought his artistic demonstration, but 
has also discussed his work and its objective 
to inspire viewers. 

“He’s so interested in giving back to the 
community and educating students,” said Re- 
becca Voorhees, design, identity, and studio 
manager of the University Union Gallery. “He 
is someone who just doesn’t hang up his art- 
work in the gallery. He wants to come and talk 
to people.” 


to visit. 


ting Sunday leftovers. 
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Health 
Specialists 
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birth control, pregnancy tests, HIV testing, 


emergency contraception, confidential abortion services, : 
annual exams, STI testing/treatment, and much more! 


NEW LOCATION! 9 1442 Ethan Way, Suite 100, Sacramento, CA 95825 
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fer seasonal specials like homemade Louisiana gumbo 
and shrimp creole at the end of the week from Thursday 
through Saturday, so maybe that is the time of the week 


My guess for our dry food: They are closed Mondays 
and we were there on a Tuesday, so maybe we were get- 


Bowens was recently given the 2014 Peace 
Education Award from Sac State’s Center for 
African Peace and Conflict Resolution at Sac 
State. And in April, he will be recognized at 
the 23rd Annual Africa and Diaspora Confer- 
ence. | . 

“He’s well known in the region,” Lamumba 
said. “It’s not his first time on campus.” 

In 2005, Bowen’s past artwork has been dis- 
played in the Library Art Gallery. 

He will return to campus for the exhibit’s 
closing reception on Feb. 27 from 6-8 p.m. 
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CHRIS GARCIA, KEON POLEE 


SUNDAY 2/23 
THE FUTURE OF 
COMEDY SHOWCASE 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER! 


TWETER.COM/PUNCHLINESAC « FACEBOOK 
- WWW.PUNCHLINESAC.COM 
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CALL CLUB FOR SHOWTIMES: (916) 926-5500 
2400 AROEM WAY + fi THE HOWE ROUT ARDEN SHOPPING CENTER 


2 DRINK MINIMUM. 18 & OVER. LD, REQUIRED. 


- cawhs.org- 
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VILLAGE 


UPGRADED INTERNET + great location to campus +'resort-style amenities + individual leases + furnished or unfurnished available 
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APPLY ONLINE TODAY © UVSACRAMENTO.COM.COM 
916.383.9591 ¢ 7/67 La Riviera Drive 


117 AN AMERICAN CAMPUS COMMUNITY @ 4, 


utilities subject to change 








